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PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 


NE thing about next year’s Presidential election now 

seems reasonably certain: President Eisenhower will 

not be a candidate. Even when he was expected to run, 
and to win easily, it was widely thought that a Democratic 
Congress would be elected with him. Although he beat Mr. 
Stevenson by such a big margin in 1952 the Republicans only 
just gained control of Congress—a remarkable achievement by 
the Democrats. It is, of course, normal for the administration 
party to lose ground in the mid-term elections, but it is unusual 
for a President to play such a big part in them'as Mr. Eisen- 
hower ended by doing last year, and in spite of his intervention 
the Republicans lost control of both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. In American politics, Professor Brogan has pointed out, 
nothing succeeds like success. 1952 was an Eisenhower, not a 
Republican, success; and apart from that exceptional case, the 
Democrats have been succeeding since 1932. 

The Republican Party next year may well be helped by the 
continuance of the boom. The slogan ‘You never had ‘it so 
good’ will next time be called in aid by the Republicans, 
except of course to the farmers. And the Democrats will at last 
have to abandon campaigning against President Hoover. No 
longer can they identify the Republicans with depression and 
unemployment. Nevertheless, there seems little doubt that there 
are still many more Democrats than Republicans, and in the 
absence of a popular hero like General Eisenhower or of a 
completely new political alignment, the Democratic Party must 
be expected to win the Presidency and Congress next year. 

The Republicans have been well aware of this; hence their 
repeated insistence that President Eisenhower would run again. 
How much of the Eisenhower magic can be imparted to his 
successor as a Republican candidate? Judging by the 1952 
elections, very little. Just as Mr. Eisenhower’s popularity did 
not wane when his administration was floundering during its 
first eighteen months, so the popularity of the Republican Party 
will not be markedly increased by the virtue of his administra- 
tion now. The voters have tended to regard Mr. Eisenhower 
as above party and will continue to do so. If Mr. Eisenhower 
was unable to play more than a token part during the next 
few months, or if the constitutional provisions for the succes- 
sion of the Vice-President had to be invoked, Mr. Nixon would 
almost certainly be the Republican candidate. His position as 
acting President would greatly enhance his power and prestige 
and to pass him over would increase in the voters’ minds the 
gap between Mr. Eisenhower and the Republican Party, a 
gap which the Republican Party naturally wants to keep as 
small as possible. Mr. Nixon is much less likely to win the 
Republican nomination if, for the next year, Mr. Eisenhower 
is able to carry out most of his Presidential duties. Mr. Nixon 
will still be in a very strategic position, but to the Republicans 
his candidature would have many disadvantages. In 1952 his 
famous soap-opera performance with his family and ‘dawg’ 


was a great success, but his part in that campaign when he 
even descended to attempting to smear Mr. Stevenson over the 
Hiss case did him little good. His campaigning last year, which 
Mr. Stevenson called ‘McCarthyism in a white collar’ made 
matters worse. To the Democrats and to Independents Mr. 
Nixon is anathema. Moreover, as Mr. Richard Rovere has 
pointed out in Harpers Magazine, he is not a man who appears 
to have any fixed views. He is the public relations officer par 
excellence. Give him a brief and he will expound its thesis 
contentedly and effectively, even though it means a complete 
reversal of his attitude of a few weeks before. For good measure 
he will at the same time throw in some abuse of the plaintiff's 
attorney. All this hardly makes him an inspiring candidate, 
particularly in a period when the Republicans need Democrat 
or Independent votes to win. 

Mr. Nixon’s rivals, however, do not look imposing. Senator 
Knowland has not been helped by the recent change of opinion 
in America over foreign affairs, and while he is perhaps in some 
way a more admirable politician than Mr. Nixon, he is no more 
likely to attract Independent votes. On the other hand he does 
have the advantage which is denied to Mr. Nixon of being on 
reasonably good terms with the Governor of their State, 
California: Mr. Knight. Mr. Knight appears to consider himself 
a Presidential possibility—a view not widely shared; while the 
Californian delegation to the Republican Convention will 
probably start by voting for Mr. Knight, it will probably soon 
swing to Mr. Knowland. Governor Knight's hostility is a 
considerable blow to Mr. Nixon’s ambitions. It is unlikely that 
ex-Governor Dewey’s Presidential aspirations have been finally 
abandoned, but two previous defeats almost certainly rule him 
out. Undoubtedly the strongest Republican candidate would 
be Mr. Warren, at present the Chief Justice of the United States. 
But Mr. Warren has stated categorically that he will not leave 
the Bench. Mr. Stassen tries too hard. Mr. Lodge seems rather 
a light-weight for a Presidential candidate, as does Governor 
Herter, while neither of the most prominent members of the 
Cabinet, Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Dulles, is likely to gain much 
political support. The President’s brother, Mr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, has been mentioned as a Presidential possibility, but 
although a much abler man than Napoleon III, the obvious 
differences between the Eisenhower and the Napoleonic legends 
would seem to show that the mere mention of Milton’s name 
as a possibility is a measure of Republican desperation. There 
is plenty of time. A Wendell Wilkie may yet appear; the 
Republicans certainly need one. 

On the Democratic side the position is a little clearer. Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson is plainly well in the lead. His political stature 
is obvious, and, what is more important, he has made some 
impressive showings in the opinion polls. One poll said that he 
would beat any Republican except the President or Mr. Warren 
almost as easily as Mr. Eisenhower would beat him. A more 
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recent poll showed that more than three times as many 
Democrat voters want Mr. Stevenson as want his nearest (in 
the poll) rival, Senator Kefauver. Mr. Stevenson has lately 
been minding his political fences—a thing which he did not 
always do in 1952, when he was sometimes less than tactful 
to local politicians—and he has mustered impressive support 
around the country. 

Governor Harriman, supported by Tammany Hall, is also 
a certain starter, but he is sixty-four, which seemed too old to 
many, even before President Eisenhower was stricken. Mr. 
Harriman has improved out of recognition as a political 
campaigner, and as controller of easily the largest block of 
votes on the Democrat Convention, he will be a force to be 
reckoned with. But his age, his great wealth and his unpopu- 
larity in the South tell against him. Senator Kefauver is 
reported to have said that he is no longer a candidate, but such 
pronouncements by American politicians often have no more 
meaning than Mr. Samuel Goldwyn’s ‘include me out.’ In any 
event, Senator Kefauver, it has been said, is unpopular with 
everybody but the voiers, and his nomination would almost 
certainly be blocked by the party bosses. 

In spite, therefore, of being at the great disadvantage of 
holding no political office. Mr. Stevenson looks to be much 
the likeliest Democrat contender for the Presidency, and pos- 
sibly his Republican opponent will be Mr. Nixon. The uncer- 
tainties of American politics—in particular, by British 
standards, the very low percentage of people who go to the 
polls—make hard and fast prophecy foolish,but Mr. Stevenson 
must be considered at least to be the winter favourite. 


MRS. MACLEAN AND 
THE PRESS 

UR political columnist kicked over a hornet’s nest in 

the Spectator of September 23 when he ventured his 

opinion that there was a connection between the long 
official silence over the Burgess-Maclean scandal and the far- 
reaching power and influence of what he termed the ‘Establish- 
ment.’ The controversy which followed has been a lively one, 
but, like most ferocious altercations, it has succeeded in obscur- 
ing the real issues. The time has come to clear the air. 

It is a fact that there was a remarkably long official silence 
over the affair and that the hand of the Foreign Office was not 
forced until Mr. Petrov’s disclosures were published in the 
People. The subsequent White Paper with its lame evasions 
was not calculated to allay suspicion that something had been 
far wrong in high places. In placing responsibility for the 
general softness of opinion concerning the affair on the ‘Estab- 
lishment’ Mr. Fairlie explained that by the term he meant ‘[not] 
only the centres of official power—though they are certainly 
part of it—but rather the whole matrix of official and social 
relations within which power is exercised.’ This was not to say 
that ‘the right people’ (the phrase which Mr. Fairlie quoted as 
the popular term for the ‘Establishment’) would condone 
treacherous activity on the part of those beside whom they 
might find themselves at dinner any evening. What Mr. Fairlie 
suggested was that ‘the right people’ might automatically, and 
for the purest of motives, come to the aid of that ‘Establish- 
ment’ which they constituted. Mr. Fairlie’s comment was on the 
‘Establishment’ itself, not on such members of it who might, 
very properly, be loyal to institutions almost entirely con- 
trolled and staffed by people from ‘the same stratum.’ Mr. 
Fairlie named Lady Violet Bonham Carter as a prominent 
member of the ‘Establishment.’ Lady Violet took Mr. Fairlie’s 
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general argument to mean that she used such influence ag she 
possessed to provide a ‘cloak for treachery.’ It is difficult t 
see how such a meaning could conceivably be drawn from 
Mr. Fairlie’s words, since on any view he was writing about 
the period after Maclean and Burgess had disappeared, by 
which time a ‘cloak for treachery’ was an impossibility, Of 
course it is unnecessary to insist that neither the Spectator nor 
our columnist nor anyone else imagines that Lady Violet did 
or ever would do anything remotely dishonourable. No Sug: 
gestion of this sort was made, nor was it suggested that the 
Observer or any other newspaper had attempted to influence 
official decisions in this case. Mr. Fairlie’s general suggestion 
was, to repeat, that many of the people of influence who con- 
stituted, in his terminology, the ‘Establishment’ determined 
through their connection and attitude what most people were 
to think about the Burgess and Maclean affair, including the 
subsequent actions of Mrs. Maclean. 

Lady Violet, then, was singled out as one of those people. 
The Observer was instanced as one of the newspapers which 
followed the same line. What did in fact happen? Lady Violet 
wrote a letter to The Times complaining that a newspaper had 
invented an interview with Mrs. Maclean (and the following 
day Mr. Randolph Churchill wrote to The Times naming that 
newspaper as the Daily Express). Drawing attention to what 
she described as ‘a flagrant violation of what may still. I hope, 
be called the ethics of journalism,’ Lady Violet complained 
that: ‘. . . a national newspaper published what purported to 
be an interview on the previous night with the wife of Donald 
Maclean, which in fact never took place. Mrs. Maclean has 
signed a declaration in which she stated that at no time on the 
preceding day did she give such an interview. . . . This 
declaration Mrs. Maclean is prepared to confirm on oath.’ That 
is, Lady Violet plainly chose to believe Mrs. Maclean’s denial 
of the interview rather than the account of the reporter who 
had conducted it. The Editor of the Daily Express, replying 
in his own newspaper, said that ‘I have a full account of the 
telephone conversation between Mrs. Maclean and the Express 
reporter. I have complete faith in the reporter’s integrity.’ But 
why did Lady Violet single out the Daily Express? On the 
same morning as the publication of the Express’s interview— 
July 16, 1952—there was a brief message by a diplomatic 
correspondent in the Daily Telegraph quoting Mrs. Maclean 
as saying that she was thinking of going to live in France or 
Switzerland for the sake of greater privacy for the children. 
‘l have had no word of my husband,’ she concluded, ‘since he 
disappeared.’ The Observer, by this time active against the 
Daily Express, said that the Daily Telegraph’s report had 
‘kept fairly close to the content of the statement issued by the 
family through the Press Association, and it is chiefly for this 
reason that no protest was made to the Daily Telegraph by the 
Maclean family, although there were grounds for it.’ To this 
condescending explanation the Daily Telegraph replied on the 
following day : 

‘The allegations are therefore that : 

‘(1) Mrs. Maclean did not speak to the Daily Telegraph. 

‘(2) That the words attributed to her were invented by re- 

writing a statement made through the Press Association. 

‘Both these allegations are totally untrue . . . an experi- 
enced and reliable member of the staff rang up Mrs. Maclean, 
from whom he obtained the statement already quoted.’ 

When the Editor of the Observer, Mr. David Astor, wrote 
to the Telegraph to remind it that Mrs. Maclean denied all 
knowledge of the interview, the Telegraph replied that the 
journalist’s telephone call was not only recorded by the news- 
paper’s switchboard but was also confirmed by the GPO (it 
did not add, though this in fact was the case, that the conversa- 
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tion had also been heard by other members of the newspaper’s 
staff). When Mrs. Maclean wrote the following day to say that 
‘to the best of my recollection’ she had spoken to no one of 
the Daily Telegraph, the newspaper reiterated the fact that both 
its own switchboard and the GPO confirmed that the call had 
been made. On August 3 the Observer published letters from 
Lady Maclean and Lady Violet Bonham Carter praising it for 
its attitude, and on October 22 Mrs. Melinda Maclean told the 
Swiss authorities that she would like to make Geneva her 
permanent home. What happened thereafter is common 
knowledge. 

There can be no doubt in the minds of all except those deter- 
mined to maintain unsupported attitudes that reporters of both 
the Daily Telegraph and the Daily Express did in fact conduct 
telephone interviews with Mrs. Maclean. Naturally we do not 
criticise Lady Violet and Mr. David Astor for choosing to 
believe Mrs. Maclean’s word rather than that of a reporter. 
At that time Mrs. Maclean had the sympathy of most people; 
she seemed pathetic and honest; the great majority of liberal 
opinion tended to be on her side and on the side of Lady Violet 
for what seemed to be a courageous attempt to uphold the 
ethics of the press. We should be the last to suggest that Lady 
Violet’s advocacy in a good cause would be in any way deter- 
mined by the social position of the people she was seeking to 
help; but it is unlikely that she would have taken up this 
particular case if Maclean had been in a different social posi- 
tion, for the reason that she might not have known about it. 

Of course she is not to be blamed for her efforts. On the 
contrary; when it is remembered that Maclean’s father had 
been an old Liberal colleague of her father’s, and that she 
herself served on the board which selected Maclean for the 
Foreign Office, then it is perfectly understandable that she 
should have believed the false words of Mrs. Maclean. 
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Dut things look different today. Who now can doubt that 
Mrs. Maclean was a Communist, and that she was a Com- 
munist during the time that elapsed between the flight of her 
husband and Burgess and the departure of herself and her 
children behind the Iron Curtain? Journalists who had reason 
to suspect that at the time and who acted on their suspicion 
in the best traditions of a free and unfettered press cannot now 
be condemned for lack of good taste. In her cunning campaign, 
which fooled many people, Mrs. Maclean must have had two 
objectives: to rejoin her husband and to discredit this country 
as much as possible. As Miss Rebecca West pointed out in 
three brilliant articles in the Daily Express last week, the mode 
of departure of both Maclean and his wife was such as to 
create the maximum interest and publicity and to make the 
British security service and the Foreign Office look as incompe- 
tent as possible. (This aim Mr. and Mrs. Maclean realised only 
too well.) Mrs. Maclean needed some excuse to get to Switzer- 
land. What better excuse than that she was being hounded out 
by the unscrupulous and hard-hearted gutter press? Her lies 
naturally ensured that the press should be interested in her; 
she thus provided herself with an excuse to leave the country, 
and at the same time ensured that the greater part of liberal 
opinion would be on her side. She successfully duped Lady 
Violet Bonham ‘Carter, Mr. David Astor and others. Where the 
press is free it is inevitable that some sections of it should be 
over-zealous in their methods. The fact that there was so much 
greater fuss over the alleged mistreatment of Mrs. Maclean 
would seem to tell in favour of Mr. Fairlie. But that is a matter 
of opinion, and here Mr. Fairlie can fight his own battles. What 
we are concerned to do now is to point out that Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter and Mr. David Astor were misled by Mrs. 
Maclean; and that in denying the authenticity of the interviews 
they were wrong. Would they not now do better to admit it? 


The Professional Author 


article about the position of any body of professional 
workers will be a grumble, an article about the position 
of professional authors will be a moan. It is, indeed, hardly 
proper to speak about ‘the position of professional authors’; 
the phrase is commonplace and unbecoming; it suggests that 
authors, as a group, may have something in common with 
other groups, such as bank clerks, policemen, civil servants, 
or whatever other riff-raff may constitute the ‘uncreative’ 
element in society. The approved phrase is ‘the situation of 
the writer.’ This is more than a useful phrase; it is an in- 
cantation. Say it once, and you can see Dostoievsky staking 
his last rouble; twice, and Rimbaud collapses under the 
African sun; thrice, and Chatterton dies in his garret. 
The self-pity of writers is not, of course, a new thing. It was 
given an immense impetus by Dr. Johnson: 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail— 
these have since been generally taken as being the ills, not of 
the ‘scholars’ of whom Dr. Johnson wrote, but of ‘the writer’ 
of the present as of the past. The Romantics added their special 
sense of the writer’s loneliness, separateness, frustration, to his 
poverty and discouragement, and writers have expressed the 
combination ever since. ‘Behind the most diverse books,’ wrote 
George Orwell, ‘there is nearly always the same background, 
the nerve-racked, dun-haunted figure of the professional 
writer, padding about in a dressing-gown in a room full of 
stale fag-ends and half-empty cups of tea, and struggling with 
a dreadful book that never gets any further.’ 
But Orwell wrote ‘professional’ writers, and he had in mind 


[' may be pretty well taken for granted that while any 


writing writers, real writers writing real books, and not that 
gutless abstraction, ‘the writer. with his horrible wet little 
‘situation.’ And in any case, is Orwell’s a true or a romanti- 
cised picture? Even if it is a true picture of Orwell—a dedi- 
cated and Franciscan figure—and true of other writers of 
Orwell’s lifetime and before it, is it true today? The auto- 
biography of a well-known contemporary writer was discussed 
last week in these pages. From that autobiography we learn 
that Mr. Lehmann has done time in as meagre a garret as 
anyone, but his poverty was—as Orwell’s also to some extent 
was—voluntary. The picture which Mr. Lehmann gives of 
himself and his associates has a background of money and 
leisure, of the lawns of country houses and the libraries of 
ancient universities. 

It is a barely mentionable fact that still, in 1955, some 
writers are quite well off. According to the dismal view of the 
prospects for literature, the rentier money which maintained 
(or, through patrons, helped to maintain) many of the great 
writers of the nineteenth century—this money was not to exist 
any more. There could be no more leviathans because the 
conditions for their existence would have ceased. And it may 
indeed be that, in the future, we shall see that happen. But it 
is not happening yet. The investment-owning classes provide 
their full share, and more than their share, of British writers, 
and capital appreciation can, and does, buy more than mink 
and motor-cars. It buys education, leisure, travel, books. Many 
British writers, including quite a number of well-known writers, 
are—to put it mildly—not dun-haunted. Orwell himself bene- 
fited from the wealth of L. H. Myers, who, as Mr. John Morris 
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has told, provided the funds for Orwell to spend a winter 
abroad at a time when his health required this. The condition 
of Britain in 1955 has not, then, quite brought to an end the 


amenities of the old order. 


What is much more important is that it has brought certain 
new amenities with it. Full employment makes it much easier 
than it has generally been in the past for a young writer to 
choose the job which will best enable him to write. If he 
has some success as a writer, the same circumstance makes it 
reasonably possible to move on to some part-time occupation 
—perhaps in journalism, publishing, education, advertising, 
broadcasting—which will enable him to spend well over half 


of his waking hours writing his own book. It should not be 
difficult to arrange to have more time for writing than Trollope 
had; whether the writer then writes as much or as well as 


Trollope is, of course, another question. Another amenity of 


the present age is the Fellowship. Almost invariably American, 
and usually reserved for poets. the Fellowship provides both 
travel and leisure, since the duties required of a campus poet 
are understood not to be arduous: Finally, for the British 
writer there is the very important circumstance of the Anglo- 
American economy. Payments from American book or maga- 
zine publishers which may be minimal by their standards are 
substantial in British terms; moderate payments become large, 
and large payments princely. 

One way and another, we may now see emerging, at the turn 
of the century, a new position for the professional author in 
Britain, a new kind of typical career. Initially it will probably 
involve either private money (perhaps an easy billet in a family 
business) or else a certain kind of go-getting intellectual ability 
and a well-chosen job in a university, a museum, or perhaps 
journalism. Private money probably leads to poetry and the 
Fellowship; ability, to novels and a better, more leisured. job. 
The novelist’s sales climb; the poet writes a biography that 


Portrait of 


HE same week that has seen M. Faure get his majority 

in the French National Assembly’s debate on _ his 

Moroccan policy has also witnessed widespread rioting 
by Algerians living in Metropolitan France as well as mutiny 
on the part of French reservists bound for Morocco from 
Rouen. The authority of the French State has emerged shaken 
from these trying events, and, though matters have been 
improved by the expulsion of the dissident Gaullists from the 
Government, the question that is being asked is why this was 
not done a long time ago. Meanwhile, in the Protectorate itself 
military operations have continued; and M. Faure’s statement 
that a Council of the Throne is still to be set up has, for the 
moment, prevented the retreat of Istiqlal into opposition. 

In the Middle East the consequences of Russia’s offer of 
arms to Egypt are still making themselves felt in nervousness 
on the part of Israel and surly defiance on that of Egypt. The 
USSR has followed up its offer by another of economic aid to 
the Arab States, and a troupe of dancers and singers from the 
Soviet Union has performed in the Cairo opera house, ending 
with a selection of Egyptian patriotic songs sung in Arabic. 
Against these Russian successes may be set the adhesion of 
Iran to the Turco-Iraqi pact, an event which may well produce 
serious repercussions beyond the Caspian. In Cyprus, Field- 
Marshal Sir John Harding’s discussions with Archbishop 
Makarios have, not unexpectedly, broken down. The new 
Governor has taken over personal direction of security 
operations. 
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runs into five impressions. At thirty-five they are both Married, 
both have two children, both live in the country and spend 
two days a week in London (one being literary adviser to g 
publisher and the other employed in the public relations 
department of a great industrial combine). Both sell their 
books in the States, although they probably do not sel] y 
well there. One contributes quite frequently to the New Yorker. 
the other had a book bought by M-G-M. (The film was never 
made, but still.) Both broadcast occasionally; both do a bit 
of reviewing. They both make an income whose regularity 
surprises them. What with expenses and one or two polite 
little rackets, it allows good schools, continental holidays, an 
old car, books, theatres and whisky. And it does expand with 
the cost of living. 

What they are living, in fact, is the life of a modestly sue. 
cessful professional man, less secure than some, but more 
independent, too. It is not a romantic life, no more nerve. 
racked or dun-haunted than anyone else’s, with the ash-trays 
emptied and the tea-cups washed as often as the doctor’s, 
They could not, even if they became as popular, ever live as 
Mr. Somerset Maugham has lived; taxation makes that im. 
possible. But they are even further removed from the life of 
Francois Villon. 

Responsible professional authors, who are well organised 
in the Authors’ Society, are competent to look after them- 
selves, both individually and jointly. Like other professions, 
they press various reforms upon the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer. They ask no favours, but they do suffer under one 
major injustice. An author’s fortune lies in his copyright, and 
the royalties which he is paid upon this represent interest on 
the capital which he accumulates throughout his lifetime. But 
his copyright is not treated as capital; if he sells it, he pays 
income tax upon it. This is an obvious wrong which should 
be put right. 


the Week 


In Europe, Dr. Adenauer has been having a bad press over 
his meeting with M. Faure and his support for the Saar statute. 
The Soviet Union has begun to return some of the German 
prisoners which it still holds, and among the first batch to arrive 
back were Hitler’s valet, Heinz Linge, and Hans Bauer, his 
personal pilot. Both these men were present in the Berlin 
bunker and conflicting reports have been published of the 
information they have added to the circumstances of the 
Fiihrer’s end. The Paris meeting of NATO ministers of defence 
has heard warnings about the improved quality of Russian 
arms, a point that has also been made in New York by General 
Twining, chief of staff of the US air force. The exchange visit 
of British and Russian warships to Leningrad and Portsmouth 
respectively strikes a note more in accordance with the Geneva 
spirit. M. Molotov, on the other hand, can be feeling little good 
will towards men. He has had to make his autocritique, and his 
position is reliably reported to be more than shaky. 

Other foreign news is headed by the refusal of Paraguay to 
expel ex-President Péron, though the Paraguayan Government 
concedes that he should not give interviews to the press during 
his sojourn there. In India and Pakistan there have been 
disastrous floods in the Punjab. In the Indian part of this area 
alone 7,000 villages are under water. The new plan for the 
revision of Indian states’ boundaries has been published. A 
Commonwealth conference is to take place in London next 
summer. President Eisenhower is getting better despite hovering 
helicopters. This is what emerges from the very considet- 
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able confusion surrounding the statements of his doctors. 

At home the news has been dominated (if it can be called 
that) by the two party conferences. The Conservative one was 
notable for a malaise, which made itself felt through the 
ballyhoo. The Prime Minister announced a plan to reduce the 
armed forces by 100,000 men, an augury of government 
intentions which was hardly spoiled by the fact that nobody 
understood what the means to be used to carry it out meant. 
Mr, Butler produced a slogan of notable banality even for a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and an affectionate farewell was 
taken of Lord Woolton, whose term of party management is 
now up. The conference showed itself concerned about 
economic rents and cuts in government expenditure. At 
Margate the Labour Party has been putting on a more spectacu- 
lar show, if only because jungle passions are rather more 
obviously unleashed. The great unspoken question is who is 
to succeed Mr. Attlee, and when? Meanwhile the conference 
has come out in favour of reducing the term of military service, 
the usual scatty resolutions about the hydrogen bomb have 
been put and defeated, and the platform has made its point 
about nationalisation. 

Apart from Monday’s West End fusillade, other home news 
is fairly dull this week. At Oxford a considerable row is going 
about the attitude to be adopted by the University regarding 
the question of relief roads through (or under) Christ Church 
meadows. The details of the quarrel to an outside observer 
remain obscure. British aviation has been cheered by the 
Comet II behaving well on its tests (absit omen!). A pathetic 
note is struck by the chairman of the LCC’s planning committee. 
He has stated that urgent representations are to be made to the 
Minister of Transport for the putting into effect of various 
schemes for road improvement costing under £500,000 each. 
Motorists will utter a hollow laugh. The grain harvest is heavy 
this year (no rabbits, some sun), and it is appropriate that plans 
should have been announced for extension of existing arrange- 
ments for deferring agricultural workers from military service. 

For the miscellany this week there is the award from Freedom 
House to Sir Winston Churchill for his services to peace and 
liberty. The deaths have been announced of Cardinal Innitzer, 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Vienna, and Mr. Hector McNeil, late 
Secretary of State in the Labour Government. Sir Gerald Kelly, 
the President of the Royal Academy, has said that ‘modern 
painting has got into a frightful mess,’ and the Lord Chief 
Justice has answered the question ‘when is a sausage not a 
sausage?’ in magisterial terms. Old lags will be glad to learn 
that there is at least one prison where reforming the criminal is 
taken seriously. At Pont-l’Evéque in the North of France the 
prisoners took over the jail, treating themselves to trips to 
Deauville, and receiving girls in their cells. There is nothing 
like a little responsibility to steady a man. 


CABINET INTELLIGENCE 


‘SWEEPING Government changes are to be announced before 
Parliament meets again on October 25. Sir Anthony Eden has 
already chosen some members of the new administration. 
Other posts will be filled next week.’—Stanley Dobson, Even- 
ing News Political Correspondent, October 7. 


‘Sik ANTHONY EDEN has ended the long period of uncertainty 
about impending Government changes. . . . “I think it impor- 
tant that the same team of Ministers should handle unchanged 
the essential work we have to do in the coming weeks, For this 
reason I have asked my colleagues to remain at their posts 
for the present.” ’—Stanley Dobson, Evening News Political 
Correspondent, October 8. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HREE Labour MPs went to the Conservative Party 

Conference at Bournemouth—but not, apparently, to 

the same conference. One of them, Mr. Tom Driberg, 
writing in Reynolds News, thought that it could be disposed 
of with a few of the usual jokes. The other two, Mr. R. H. S. 
Crossman and Mr, Wilfred Fienburgh, writing respectively in 
the Daily Mirror and the Sunday Pictorial, decided that it 
needed to be taken more seriously. This conflict of views 
sums up for me the main lessons of both the party conferences 
which have been held in the past ten days. The Conservative 
Conference has changed almost beyond recognition in the 
past three or four years. Its composition is different: the 
delegates are being drawn from walks of life which were not 
represented at all in the old days; the Conservative trade 
unionist is no longer just a music-hall turn; and Miss Pat 
Hornsby-Smith sits charmingly on the platform, not as an 
oddity, but as the symbol of a social revolution which has 
transferred power from the squirearchy of Dorset and Derby- 
shire to the dormitories of Surrey and Middlesex. But it is 
not only in. its composition that the Conservative Conference 
has changed. The delegates this year were remarkably out- 
spoken in their attacks on Ministers. This was not just an 
expression of one year’s resentments; if it were, it would not 
necessarily be interesting. I think it is a more fundamental 
change than that; and it can only be understood if it is realised 
that the delegates’ changed attitude has been developing slowly 
over the past few years, 

Again, it was not only—or even most noticeably—in the 
conference hall itself that the change could be observed. Away 
from the hall, over drinks and coffees, in intervals between 
the Gay Gordons and the next waltz, the delegates spoke of 
their leaders and of Conservative policy in a significantly 
free, easy and independent way. I believe this is the inevitable 
result of the change in the social composition of the Conserva- 
tive Party. The stock figures with which Vicky peoples his car- 
toons—the men in top-hats and the intimidating dowagers— 
may still exist. But they are not the Conservative Party of 
today. If Vicky wished to be up-to-date he would create two 
new figures: the aggressive executive who has won his way 
nearly to the top after leaving a secondary school, and his 
shorthand-typist. This is the modern Conservative Party: the 
stenographer’s dream. The divorce between the platform and 
the floor is a divorce between a leadership drawn from one 
social class and a rank and file drawn from another. Amongst 
all the tributes rightly paid to Lord Woolton for his brilliant 
work there was one which could not be spoken. But it is the 
fundamental one. He did not just lead a crusade in the bleak 
days between 1945 and 1950; he led a crusade of a class which 
was struggling for power, a class which had been largely 
ignored by the old pre-war Conservative Party and was being 
crushed by the new post-war Labour Government; and he 
put that class as near to the centre of power in the Conserva- 
tive Party as he could. This was Lord Woolton as the party 
chairman: the stenographer’s dream-boss. 

But changes come slowly. Although the time is clearly 
coming when a public-school boy wishing to enter politics 
will naturally choose the Labour Party, there is still a genera- 
tion of Conservative leaders who repr ent the old social order. 
They are symbolised by Sir Anthony Eden, and by the men 
whom he obviously likes to have around him, Mr. Anthony 
Nutting, Lord John Hope and Mr. Oliver Poole, the successor 
to Lord Woolton. Sir Anthony was not happy at Bourne- 
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mouth. Indeed, on Saturday morning he was beside himself 
with anger—anger at the mounting criticism of him in the 
Conservative press. With a spontaneous ‘and that’s that,’ he 
offered an excuse for not making any Government changes. 
No one believed the excuse. But at least it has served the 
purpose of stopping needless speculation for the next few 
weeks. Yet the failure to reconstruct his Government is a 
grave mistake. It is an unhappy Government. Mr. Butler went 
out of his way to claim that its members all get on very 
well with each other. This simply is not true. Every govern- 
ment must have personal tensions and personal difficulties; 
but the tensions in today’s Government are more serious 
than usual, and more scrious than they need be. Sir Anthony 
said that he did not wish to change his team at a time when 
important decisions had to be taken. This would be all very 
well if his Government had the unity of a 
team—if it was pulling as a team. But it is 
not. There is plenty of talent in the Con- 
servative Party. Until Sir Anthony chooses 
from it, and creates a real team whose 
members have some security of tenure, his 
Government will continue to act haltingly. 

Yet the basic strength of the Conserva- 
tive Party—that it has once again adapted 
itself to a profound social revolution— 
remains. This is what Mr. Crossman and 
Mr. Fienburgh sensed at Bournemouth. 

This is what, along with Mr. Driberg, the 

Labour delegates at Margate refused to 

face this week. Speech after speech was 

made urging the delegates to face the 

problems of today instead of the problems 

of twenty or thirty years ago. This was an 

advance on previous years; the Labour 

Party has begun to question itself more 

seriously than it did after the defeat of 

1951. But still the overriding impression 

left by all the discussions I listened to, in- 

side and outside the conference hall, was 

that no Socialist or Labour delegate has 

yet dared to. ask the fundamental question: 

whether the Labour Party today has any 

social relevance, whether it represents the 

interests of anyone at all. Of course, the 

easy answer is that it represents the work- 

ing class. But which working class? The 

unity of the working class has always been something of a 
myth (as the collapse of the Triple Alliance showed long 
before the General Strike); but even such meaning as the 
phrase once had has now vanished. Partly as a result of the 
Labour Party’s own achievements between 1945 and 1949, 
the working class, as it existed in 1935, has now disappeared. 
There is no longer any underlying identity of interest between 
the prosperous and unprosperous workers, and if the Labour 
Party represents one, it cannot represent the other. Whom 
does the Labour Party represent? That is the question which 
was shirked at Margate. 

Until that question is faced, it is impossible to take seriously 
the restatements of policy which were announced by Mr. Jim 
Griffiths. Policy is not found by sitting down, heads swathed 
in towels, and thinking. Political policy does not consist of 
intellectual concepts. Policy grows out of the needs of groups 
of people. Policy is the response to the demands of these 
people; and the policy of a party is the response to the de- 
mands made by the people whom it represents. The new 
Conservative policy after the war was not ‘found’ by Mr. 
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Butler or anyone else. It was the response to the Change in 
the social composition of the Conservative Party—and the 
conscious or unconscious acceptance of that change. The 
Labour Party will not ‘find’ a policy until it can determine ang 
accept what its social relevance is. When Mr. Gaitskel] Says, 
quite rightly, that part of the reason for the Labour Party's 
defeat this year was that the British working class has become 
“Americanised,’ that it no longer seeks a fundamental Change 
in society, was he not in fact asking implicitly the question 
which I am now asking explicitly: namely, whether the 
working class, as a united group actively seeking power, any 
longer exists? Has not the labour movement’s achievement 
been to give the working class such a degree of political and 
economic power that as a political group it no longer exists? 
The basis of the power of the working class is the trade 
union movement. Does the Labour 
today have any other function than that of 
acting as the political instrument of the 
trade unions? Is not the cause of the 
constituency delegates’ fury at the trade 
unions the realisation (not always consci- 
ous) that, apart from the trade unions, the 
Labour Party has no function to perform 
at all? If it were not for the fact that the 
unions still feel that they need a political 
party, would not the Labour Party have 
split into fragments in the past four years? 
These are the questions which the Labour 
Party has to face. If, as I am suggesting, the 
working class no longer exists, but only the 
working class within the trade union move- 
ment; if the working class has no identity 
of interest apart from the interest of the 
trade union movement; if there are no lon- 
ger any working-class aspirations apart 
from the overriding wish of the unions to 
keep their power; if, in short, the working 
class has ceased to exist as a social con- 
cept and exists as a political concept only 
in and through the trade union movement, 
does the Labour Party have any job to do 
except reflect the wishes of the unions? 
Again and again at Margate the ever 
growing hold of the trade unions on the 
Labour Party has been revealed. The con- 
Sstituency delegates may object, but they 
have no alternative to offer. They represent nothing and 
nobody. There is the trade union movement. But there is no 
longer a working class. This is the moral of Labour's four 
years in Opposition. 


Somewhere and at some time I will develop my argument 
about the Establishment at length. I have been surprised 
neither by the fact that most people whom I regard as rebels 
and protesters (in other words, real liberals) have applauded 
what I have written, nor by the fact that the members of the 
Establishment have rushed to its defence—by denying that 
it exists. They have not-liked having the facade pulled away. 
As I have repeatedly said, the members of the Establishment 
do nothing which it is not their right or duty to do. But when 
they combine, when the whole process is set moving, as it 
was throughout the Munich period, as it was on the issue of 
commercial television, as I believe it was in the Burgess- 
Maclean affair, its power is formidable, and as a student of 
politics I think its existence is the most important fact about 
the exercise of power in this country. When the Establishment 
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moves, it brings in people of all parties and of‘many walks 
of life. It also brings in people of many backgrounds— 
deprived of exercising open power and therefore exercising 
private influence. That the son of Sir Winston Churchill, who 
has always retained his contacts with these Liberals, should 
leap to the defence of Lady Violet Bonham Carter, the 
daughter of Asquith, seems to me natural, gallant and 
chivalrous. It also seems to me interesting as an indication of 
the kind of complicated relationship of which the Establish- 
ment consists. That is my answer to Mr. Churchill. It will only 
make sense to him if he will stand outside the Establishment 
for a moment and look in. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


MR. GAITSKELL said at Margate on Sunday that Mr. Butler has 
been guilty of ‘the biggest act of political deceit since Stanley 
Baldwin sealed his lips in 1935.’ Mr. Gaitskell is entitled to 
accuse Mr. Butler of political deception—he has been accused 
often enough of that himself, after all. But he really ought to 
know better than to say ‘since Stanley Baldwin sealed his lips 
in 1935.’ What Mr. Baldwin said in that famous speech was: 
‘Supposing I had gone to the country and said that Germany 
was rearming and that we must rearm, does anybody think 
that this pacific democracy would have rallied to the cry at 
that moment? I cannot thing of anything that would have 
made the loss of the Election from my point of view more 
certain. . . .” But as Lord Hailsham has pointed out in The 
Left Was Never Right, and as Lord Templewood has con- 
clusively shown in his Nine Troubled Years, Baldwin was 
referring to the notorious Fulham by-election of 1933 and not 
to the 1935 General Election, in which rearmament was, in 
fact, one of the principal issues. Mr. Gaitskell must be perfectly 
well aware of this, and I am surprised that a politician of his 
standing should attempt to revive so discredited a canard. 
. * * 


EVERYONE who knew her must have heard with deep regret of 
the death of Lady Wrench, the wife of Sir Evelyn Wrench, 
Chairman of the Spectator. She had wide and varied interests, 
and was herself for many years a director of the Spectator. She 
played a great part in the work of the Over-Seas League, which 
her husband founded. An accomplished public speaker—she 
never used a note—she would hold American audiences en- 
thralled when on lecture tours with Sir Evelyn. She had a 
genius for friendship and gave it freely to those who came to 
her for help or advice: during the long period of her ill-health 
she had been greatly missed by her many friends. 
* . * 


FOR ALL the other excitements abroad, I cannot understand 
why our newspapers have paid so little attention to last week’s 
presidential elections in Brazil, in which the central figure 
campaigned under the revealing nickname of Little Perén. 
Behind this there is a story of intrigue in the best South Ameri- 
can tradition. If Little Perén (Joao Goulart) should top the poll 
in the elections for the vice-presidency, which at the time of 
Writing seems likely, the belief is widespread, a Brazilian friend 
tells me, that he will be prevented by the army chiefs from 
taking office. Joao Goulart was a protégé of Vargas, under 
whom he was Labour Minister—and he has kept his grip on 
Vargas’s Labour Party, which he has been accused of attempt- 
ing to remodel on Peronista lines. Just before the election an 
investigation was opened into a ‘charge that he had accepted 
smuggled arms from Perén two years ago; the accusation has 
evidently not affected his political popularity, but presumably 
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it has strengthened the army’s mistrust. If he is elected the 
army would probably resist not only his installation but also 
that of Juscelino Kubitschek, the Czech immigrant’s son who 
by the middle of the week had established a commanding lead 
in the presidential poll. If, on the other hand, the vice-presi- 
dency were won by Milton Campos, an anti-Vargas Liberal 
who has been running Goulart fairly close, the army might 
be readier to uphold the election results. Brazil’s hopes of 
political stability may well depend, therefore, on this vice- 
presidential race. The new rulers of the Argentine, already 
sufficiently vexed to have Perén himself still on their doorstep, 
must be watching the race with more than ordinary interest. 


* * . 


MOLOTOV’S public appearance on the penitent’s stool marks 
another stage in a decline which has been obvious for some 
time. His omission from the delegation which settled things 
in Peking last year, and from the Belgrade outing, were omens. 
A stronger one still was Pravda’s reprinting of a Tito speech in 
a censored version which yet left in some strong stuff about 
Molotov. He has now announced that he was wrong in saying 
that the USSR was only ‘basically’ Socialist. Kommunist, in 
which he has been compelled to eat crow, is a well-known 
whetstone for ideological knives. And it has rubbed in 
Molotov’s own ambiguous apology with an aggressive editorial 
attacking his deviation in conjunction with those of the 
Malenkovite economists, and touched up the parallel, such as 
it is, by printing beside it another article attacking Malenkov’s 
Minister of Culture, Aleksandrov, who fell with him last 
February. Stalin’s usual method of bringing Molotov to heel was 
to arrest his wife Zhemchuzhina on charges of contact with 
her brother in New York, releasing her after a salutary week 
or so. His successors seem to want to go further. And the 
timing of the attack (which was given extra publicity over 
Radio Moscow) suggests that he may be replaced, perhaps 
even before Geneva, by someone who can manage the formula 
put forward by Khrushchev the other day, of smiling while 
remaining an insatiable Marxist-Leninist at least. Perhaps 
Mikoyan or Shepilov (or even Khrushchev himself?) will 
provide the smile, into which Molotov, never a great merry- 
maker, has found it increasingly difficult to contort his 
features. Others will manage a laugh at the notion that he 
is in trouble not for big stuff like the Tito quarrel but for one 
of Communism’s ideological iotas. 
. . . 


A FRIEND tells me that, dropping into a West End public house 
for a sandwich the other evening, he got more than bread and 
cheese for his money. He found the pub full of large men 
jingling coppers in their hands and talking animatedly. Their 
identity was soon established; they were the crime reporters of 
the national newspapers, exchanging comments on the day’s 
big event, waiting their turn to use the only telephone (nobody 
wished to leave the pub, for fear the story would erupt again, 
leaving him behind). One of them had what seemed to be an 
excellent piece, which he related with gusto and without notes. 
In a wealth of circumstantial detail he described how a suspect 
had been trapped in a house by two detectives; how he had 
floored both of them and run for the stairs, only to trip at the 
top and make the entire descent in one ungraceful movement. 
The detectives followed (‘six steps at a time’) and pinioned 
him. Once again he broke loose, and fied into the street. By 
this time, however, his trousers had been so ripped that, 
descending, they incommoded him in his flight, and he was 
finally caught and overpowered. My friend looked through all 
the papers the following morning, hoping to discover who em- 
ployed this amiable raconteur. But he looked in vain. PHAROS 
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The Oxford Martyrs 


By HUGH TREVOR-ROPER 


HIS year we celebrate the quatercentenary of the 

Oxford Martyrs, those three Cambridge bishops who 

were publicly burnt under Queen Mary in the more 
orthodox university-city. Or at least of the first two of them, 
Nicholas Ridley and Hugh Latimer, who were burnt on 
October 16, 1555. The third, Archbishop Cranmer, owed to 
his position and his human weakness a respite of four months. 
Then he too was ceremoniously stripped of all his clerical 
dignities and led to the fire, there, at the last minute, to 
astonish the bishops, the crowd and the persistent Spanish 
friars by suddenly repudiating his successive recantations and 
thrusting first into the flames the right hand that had signed 
them. Of the three, Cranmer was perhaps the most attractive : 
his very hesitations and surrenders, the perpetual development 
of his Protestantism, testify to the reality of his search for 
intellectual truth, his unwillingness to equate it with com- 
pulsory public profession. A genuine believer in the royal 
supremacy, for him the defection of Mary created a genuine 
dilemma. Of the other two, Ridley remains still a shadowy 
figure. He was the most learned, the most theological and 
therefore the least attractive of the three, and their enemies 
scoffed at their dependence upon his arguments: ‘Latimer 
leaneth to Cranmer, Cranmer leaneth to Ridley, and Ridley 
to the singularity of his own wit.’ Latimer remains always the 
most vivid personality: the defiant social prophet who, like 
Amos or Hosea, denounced injustice before the king and his 
court, even though he knew and ‘ever affirmed that the preach- 
ing of the Gospel would cost him his life.” It was he who pro- 
nounced the famous epitaph which has united, in later 
memory, those three dissimilar martyrs: ‘Be of good cheer, 
Master Ridley, and play the man. We shall this day light such 
a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out.’ 

For four centuries the flame has continued to burn, though 
with varying intensity, especially in Oxford which, having lit 
the bonfire, has done its best to snuff out the candle. The first 
high-church ‘Oxford Movement’ was in the reign of Charles I, 
and already then, in Laudian circles, it was fashionable to 
sneer at the too protestant Marian martyrs. ‘When I was a 
child,’ says Fuller, writing at the time (he was referring to all 
of them, not merely the three bishops), ‘I was possessed with 
a reverent esteem of them as most holy and pious men dying 
martyrs in the days of Queen Mary for profession of the 
truth. . . . Since that time they have been much cried down 
in the mouths of many, who, making a coroner’s inquest upon 
their death, have found them little better than felons de se, 
dying in their own blood for a mere formality. . . . By such 
the coronet of martyrdom is plucked off from their memories; 
and others, more ‘moderate, equally part their death 
betwixt their enemies’ cruelty and their own over-forward- 
ness. . . . Thus the price of martyrs’ ashes rises and falls in 
Smithfield Market. However,’ he adds firmly (for he also was 
a Cambridge man, out of sympathy with the new Oxford 
Movement), ‘their real worth floats not with people’s fancies, 
no more than a rock in the sea rises and falls with the tide.’ 

The tide nevertheless rises and falls, and since Fuller’s day 
there have been further variations. In the rational, Protestant 
eighteenth century and the Evangelical early nineteenth cen- 
tury the memory of the martyrs was revered. Then came the 
second Oxford Movement and the tide of high churchman- 
ship almost over-swamped it. Hurrell Froude, with his own 
peculiar nastiness, declared that the only good he knew of 


Cranmer was that he burnt well. The reply of the Evangelicals 
was in stone: in 1841, under the nose of the enraged Trag. 
tarians, and expressly to enrage them, they built in Oxford, 
near the site of the original bonfire, the Martyrs’ Memorial, 
Today, when the Oxford High Church party have colonised the 
Church of England, this local memory receives but perfunctory 
veneration; and the Roman Catholics, of course, do their best, 
in their oblique, Parthian style, to reduce it still further, Ip 
the latest and largest of their ‘histories’ of the Reformation— 
the three fat, tendentious volumes by Fr. Richard Hughes— 
the fact that Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley were burnt is never 
openly stated: a casual, parenthetic allusion is the most that 
is allowed to that famous triple martyrdom. 

Apart from such speculative booms and slumps, what is 
the true value of these fluctuating shares? After four hundred 
years much that is accidental and circumstantial can be 
detached. We may admit that none of the martyrs really dis. 
approved of burning: it takes lay control to prevent the clergy 
from burning each other. We may admit that many non- 
spiritual motives swelled the blast of religious fervour on either 
side. We may admit that many of the ideals of the Reformers 
(as of their opponents) were sacrificed on politic altars. But 
certain fundamentals remain, and it is worth considering how 
live those fundamental issues are today. 

The Protestant Reformers who sought to reconstruct the 
English Church under the Tudors—not the Lutherans, nor 
the Calvinists nor the Anabaptists, but the Anglicans whom 
these three martyred bishops represented—were determined, 
as a necessary condition of all else, to be free from the Roman 
bureaucracy. For apart from its inherent abuses, its incon- 
venience and its lack of historical justification, the Court of 
Rome had proved the irreducible enemy of their ideals: ideals 
which they had at first entertained as Catholics but which, 
owing to the new obscurantism of Rome, they now felt that 
they could only pursue as an independent Church. These ideals 
were, first, a more spiritual religion—what Erasmus had called 
the Philosophy of Christ, and Luther had simplified as justifica- 
tion by faith—free from the costly apparatus of mechanical 
devotions, pilgrimages, relics, indulgences and other para- 
phernalia more useful to Roman finance than to English 
religion. Secondly, they believed in ‘good natural reason’ not 
‘mystery’ as the interpreter of religion, as shown in the Biblical 
criticism. of Valla, Erasmus and their disciples. Cranmer was 
himself a disciple of Erasmus, a firm believer in reason and 
education. How firmly he fought for the free education of the 
poor at the grammar school of Canterbury; how earnestly he 
reasoned with the Western rebels who wished to have the 
Mass in unintelligible Latin; how liberally he invited foreign 
scholars to England to help him in the difficult search for 
truth! And thirdly, they believed in the idea of ‘the Christian 
Commonwealth,’ the idea of the dignity of man that had been 
so sacrificed in the corrupt aristocratic racket of the pre- 
Reformation Church. Such had once been the ideal of the 
friars, who, however, had quickly submerged it in ‘mechanical’ 
religion. Such had been the ideal of Erasmus, who had eman- 
cipated it from that disreputable deposit. Thus emancipated, 
it was now the ideal of the Reformers. ‘If you list to gild and 
paint Christ in your churches and honour him in vestments, 
said Latimer, ‘see that before your eyes the poor people die 
not for lack of meat, drink and clothing.’ The refrain is con- 
stant in his works. And it was the denial of this ideal—the 
gilding of images instead of the relief of the poor—that fired 
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makes history! 
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throughout Europe those inconoclastic riots which it is now 
so fashionable to misunderstand. These, then, were the ideals 
which it then seemed impossible to achieve without revolt 
from Rome. To achieve them the Reformers appealed, against 
the intrenched clerical interest, to the independent, educated 
laity. The laity might not be interested in the niceties of 
doctrine, but they were interested, and had the right to express 
their interest, in piety, reason and the commonwealth. 

Do these issues still live? To those who ask such a question, 
I would reply by asking others. First, how far has the Court 
of Rome, in the last century, and within the churches which 
are still subject to it, forwarded or hindered the growth of 
spiritual as distinct from ‘mechanical’ religion, admitted the 
claims of reason in religious questions, assisted ‘Christian 
democracy,’ or listened to the voice of the educated laity? 
The history of the Liberal Catholics, the Modernists, the 
Popolari, the Worker-Priests, provides the answer, which the 
ever-increasing crop of new saints, new dogmas and new 
pilgrimages richly illustrates. And secondly, how far has the 
Church of England, through its freedom from Rome, resisted, 
in its own body, this general retrogression? Being under the 
law—that invaluable consequence of the royal supremacy— 
it has indeed been saved from the worst political abuses. But 
how far, within its own organisation, has it sought to release 
rational Christianity from dogmatic mystification, to keep it 
free from meaningless ritual, to remain in contact with the 
educated laity instead of forming, apart from it, a clerical 
corporation? If it were possible to give an entirely satisfactory 
answer to these questions, we could afford to regard the 
Oxford martyrs as having done their work. If not, they have 
still something to say to us and we ought to celebrate their 
quatercentenary. 
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Lime or Tonic 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


HE essential qualification of a good advertising map 

used to be innocence: the ability to approach his work 

without preconceived ideas of what the public want, or 
what his directors think they want (or think they ought to 
want)—the ability to attune himself to the collective uncop. 
scious of consumers. It only needed a couple of days at the 
Incorporated Society of British Advertisers Conference, a 
Hastings, to convince me the age of innocence is dead; that 
of the economists and calculators has succeeded. Market 
research is king. 

So much the better for the society. In earlier days, for every 
one inspired innocent who had his way, there were fifty whose 
brilliant ideas were thwarted by the apathy or conservatism or 
pigheadedness of directors. Today, the advertiser has directors 
at his mercy. He has the market research figures. These may 
mislead, or be misinterpreted, for a time; but in the long run 
they are more than a match for directorial prejudice. 

This Hastings conference might almost have been arranged 
to celebrate this victory: certainly it was convivial enough. 
Yet advertisers could be found asking each other whether they 
will come to look back ruefully to the reign of dull old King 
Log. A board of directors may allow an advertiser to play 
his hunches: to guess not only what people want (which 
market research can do much better) but also what people 
are going to want, or can be induced to want. Can market 
research do that? Could it have forecast, say, that limejuice 
and gin, the subaltern’s love-philtre of the Thirties, would in 
a few years’ time be ousted by gin and Indian Quinine Tonic? 
They thought not. 

Still, the advertisers felt pleased with themselves. Their 
conference might be sandwiched, in place as well as in time, 
between two more highly publicised gatherings; but they could 
suggest without impertinence that Hastings-filling might be 
more palatable than dry slices of Bournemouth and Margate 
bread. The advertisers, too, were discussing realities. On 
trade, for example, they heard Mr. Roger Falk expound his 
reviving thesis of the need for a central export market research 
organisation, if the balance of payments crisis is to be sur 
mounted; and on the structure of big business, they heard 
Mr. F. D. Morrell, a director of Unilevers, describe how big- 
ness need not degenerate into musclebound immovability. 
When The Times gave to Hastings, rather than to Bourne- 
mouth, the benediction of its first leader on Saturday morning, 
the triumph was complete; though a cynic might suspect that 
The Times was attracted less by the conference itself than by 
an unkind aside heard in the course of it, on the ill-effects of 
commercial television on trade. 

Commercial television, needless to say, was the conference's 
chief preoccupation. Hearing them discuss it, I was reminded 
that advertisers, again like newspapermen, are collectively 
touchy. Last month the Spectator, describing the betrayal of 
the TV Act by the Government and the ITA, remarked in 
passing that advertisers and contractors were also making no 
secret of their desire to undermine it. Hastings confirmed this 
impression: I met no advertiser who believed that the Act 
will prove workable as it stands. In particular two reforms are 
called for: the filling-up of the six to seven evening void, and 
the recognition of the advertiser's right to exercise his judge 
ment on programmes and times. But in spite of the fact that 
the Spectator had called such aspirations ‘legitimate,’ its 
comments were resented. 

Why? I argued that advertisers (unlike the Government and 
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the ITA) have every right to undermine the Act, if they want 
to, without feeling guilty about it. Their objection, they 
replied, was to the implication that they had brought direct 
pressure to bear on the contracting companies to interpret the 
Act in their favour. Of course they have not; but the indirect 
pressure of their arguments at Hastings will prove just as 
effective in securing what they want. 


Listening between the phrases in the conference TV session, 
it was easy to assume that commercial television has got off to a 
sticky start. Everybody was talking enthusiastically about what 
it will do, later. Some faces, already red from their advance- 
publicity exertions, would now be even redder, but for a piece 
of good luck: the figures so far provided by viewer research 
organisations have varied among themselves so ludicrously 
that it is impossible to take them seriously. 

I was able to find only one hard set of figures for the effect 
of TV advertising on consumers. One advertiser used his 
first TV ‘spot’ to sell a newly marketed product. Retailers, 
waiting to gauge the effect, licked their lips expectantly. It was 
negligible: fifteen inquiries on the first day, fewer later— 
far fewer than a straightforward shop-window campaign would 
have attracted, 

It is too early, though, to judge. The commercial may have 
been unsuitable. Or viewers may still be taking commercials 
at their entertainment, rather than their selling, value. Or the 
need may be for repetition. Or the technique—so freely adopted 
on the BBC—of indirect, under-the-counter plugs may be at the 
moment more profitable. Until reliable viewer-research tech- 
niques have been perfected, no reliable assessment can be 
attempted: for the moment, as Mr. Norman Collins put it, “We 
are doing no more than watching optical illusions arising out 
of mirages.’ ¥ 

Disappointed or no, the advertisers at Hastings talked good 
sense about commercial television. They may have been dis- 
posed to gloss over the infant’s shortcomings (the Society is, 
as one speaker put it, a godparent); but they evidently have no 
intention of spoiling the brat later. From every side came 
requests for viewer research that will accurately reflect CTV’s 
visage, warts and all. Mr. Morrell even urged that sales depart- 
ments should be rigorously excluded from research depart- 
ments, so that research may be unbiased. And on ‘aggressive’ 
advertising, Mr. Stanley Maxted won an appreciative murmur 
when he recalled the man who tries to see how close he can 
drive to the edge of a cliff; when he knows, he’s over. It was 
a sane as well as an instructive meeting. © 
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‘Without a Hearer’”’ 


By J. VAUGHAN WILKES 


R. SIMON PHIPPS asked in a recent article in the 
Spectator, ‘How shall they preach without a hearer? 


and spoke of the ‘urban masses as yet untouched by 
the Church.’ How can we parsons—few as we are—obtain 
hearing? 

It is not only religion in which these masses show no interest, 
Art, literature, drama, politics—these, too, lie outside the 
horizons of their narrow lives (I know of a ‘Labour Club,’ gp 
called, which had to be closed on the day of a general election 
to: get the members from their beer to the polling Station), 
Work, home, and for leisure hours the public house, the 
cinema, television and football matches—these are their 
interests; ready-made amusements demanding no thought, 
involving no searching of the heart. To open more windows on 
these lives must be one object of both social reformer and 
parish priest; for neither of them today is material po 
the great foe: it is spiritual poverty—spiritual starvation, 

First and foremost we must try to prevent the younger 
generations from falling into the dreadful apathy which prevails 
among their elders, and makes them turn deaf ears to any 
‘gospel’ save news of a rise in wages. As a rule nothing can 
shake the older men and women from this torpor of the sou] 
save disaster of some kind— illness or sorrow may do the trick 
and give the priest his chance. But the young adult and the 
adolescent—home-makers of today and tomorrow—can and 
must be saved from the fate which environment and bad 
traditions have in store for them, if nothing is done. Here the 
soil is good, but it needs a deal of cultivating before seed 
sown has a chance of growing and bearing fruit. 

Young people in a parish like the writer’s have nothing to do 
and nowhere to do it in their leisure*hours; and hours of leisure 
for those still at school means the whole of the day on half the 
days in the year, and from 4.0 p.m. till bed-time on the other 
half. There are no adults available to guide and help them 
during these hours. Parents are at work until late in the evening 
on five or six days of the week—and feel little responsibility, 
at any rate for the older children, when their work is done. 
The homes themselves are tiny and overcrowded. Such clubs 
and organisations as exist can seldom function till 8.0 pm 
(not before then are the voluntary leaders free), and then only 
on one or at most two evenings in the week. Most of them, any- 
how, are Church organisations, and that at present deters from 
joining them the boys and girls who most need help. 

And what of the young adults—the newly-weds setting up 
house and about to set up a family? It is a commonplace 
that society depends on good homes. How can we prevent these 
young people from reproducing the homes of their parents—the 
same ignorance, the same irresponsibility? First and foremost 
of needs is proper housing—most of those recently married in 
my parish have to live with in-laws in tiny overcrowded 
houses. But they need also somewhere to go from their homes 
—somewhere besides the cinema and the pub. 

One answer seems to be the community centre: buildings 
properly equipped to cater for adult and adolescent, providing 
recreation and education: centres with full-time trained and 
well-paid wardens, as well as voluntary helpers of all kinds. 
But whatever the answer—and it will be different in different 
places—answers must be found. The clergy will really have 
an opportunity to break through and reach the masses when 
the prevailing materialism of our age is attacked on all fronts— 
not only on the religious-front. It is a formidable inertia that 
confronts us; and the clergy need allies to assist them in the 
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assault. ‘The Church has lost the towns,’ said a bishop to 
Disraeli: ‘The Church never had the towns,’ was the reply— 
it came two generations too late into the field. And the Church 
can make but slow progress in capturing alien soil (not 
recapturing—for it never had it), unless and until men and 
women of good will come forward and give the service of their 
lives to this task of helping the younger generations to see that 
the “good life’ is more than a matter of high wages and ready- 
made amusements. 


Last Gasp 


By DAVID WATT (Hertford College, Oxford) 


Y the time I was in hospital there was no doubt what 

had happened, and it was already hard for me to move 

my hands; yet I lay for a while in that queer limbo which 
one sometimes inhabits at the beginning of an illness, some- 
where between physical discomfort and mental ease: life 
flickers past as comfortably and remotely as an Ealing comedy, 
but the seats are hard and a man is smoking a herbal mixture 
in the row behind. 

I was even surprised when a pretty, coloured nurse threaded 
her way through the maze of screens and began to count my 
breaths with a stop-watch in her hand. Although I told her 
peevishly that it was impossible to behave normally while 
she stood over me like someone sucking a lemon at a flautist, 
she only went on counting. She was right; unease crept in 
‘by degrees, the seats became more cramped, the screen more 
and more blurred. 

It was so blurred that I cannot remember what the iron 
lung looked like when I first saw it, though I have gone over 
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it since with the kind of threadbare affection one reserves for 
worn-out loves. It is, in fact, a long box, monstrous and coffip. 
like, with a bellows attached. One end slides out like the 
drawer of a filing cabinet, and on this drawer the patient js 
laid, his head sticking out where the handle would be. The 
file is closed on him, the bellows make a vacuum inside, and 
he breathes out as if someone had sat on his chest. Of course, 
there are minor subtleties and refinements attached: a dial 
like the ones on the old kind of pressure cooker, a number of 
glass portholes, and a Heath Robinson type of electric belj 
covered with batteries and connected by numberless bare wires 
to thin air. Not surprisingly, there is always a new model just 
coming out. I stayed in the old model for six weeks, and jt 
saved my life. 

It is not an easy machine for the beginner. He breathes 
whether he likes it or not, and it is some time before he likes 
it at all. If he works against the rhythm of the thing, he 
splutters and gasps, and the bellows creak on without paying 
him the slightest attention. He cannot return the compliment 
because it is as if an asthmatic dormitory were tossing on its 
rusty springs all round him; there is an ominous click and a 
deep grunt, followed by a noise like the pulverising of many 
sardine tins, a pause, and then the whole machine gathers 
itself together for a final, long-drawn wheeze. Sometimes a 
porthole is left unlatched, the pressure drops, and the alarm 
bell peals out, filling the corridor with running feet that are 
hardly audible above the din. 

Yet after a time all this sank from the surface like invisible 
ink, and I slept. Even the waking world was peopled by dream 
figures as insubstantial and shimmering as heat haze. Some 
were known by their sounds even when they could not be seen: 
the click of the nurses’ heels and the almost metallic rustle 
of starched aprons. Some materialised on silent feet from 
nowhere at all: the matron in steel-rimmed spectacles and 
a blue dress, an orderly with white overalls and a blue chin. 
Some battered all the senses at once: the bustle of the doctor's 
round, the babble of hushed voices, the ring of faces grouped 
deferentially about the great man, the halo of ether. 

There was the hospital carpenter who tried to make a con- 
traption to let me read. He was a thin man with a white, 
lugubrious face and a voice that sighed like a swing-door. 
He said he disapproved of new-fangled nonsense, taking all 
his measurements ostentatiously with a piece of mouldy 
string; but he was apparently not surprised (nor was I), when 
he came back with a large and complicated bookrest made of 
orange crates, to find that it wouldn’t fit. He was only a little 
more ruffled when he returned for the fourth time to find that 
some friends of mine had forestalled him with a functional 
model in perspex and aluminium. ‘That stuff'll look silly in 
five years’ time,’ he said. 

The room itself came alive—a curious, topsy-turvy. fish’s- 
eye world, over whose banks these creatures peered. The 
ceiling—a great, white expanse of it—dominated everything, 
like an East Anglian sky, its blues in the gashes of missing 
plaster, its clouds the cracks by the cornice, and like a child 
I could see anything in it: a map of the Mediterranean, the 
Taj Mahal, the profile of a Greek girl with incongruous 
mutten-chop whiskers. Another piece of plaster hung above 
my head by a cobweb, a puppet as dead as an autumn leaf 
until a draught set it dancing Petrushka-like, spinning, swing- 
ing, jumping ecstatically, sinking mournfully, while the lung 
kept up its accompaniment, comfortable and cacophonous. 

Yet the comfort depended on the cacophony, for while the 
patient can lie inside the lung like an oyster in its shell, he 
is safe, and can let worry wash round him like the outgoing 
tide; once the bellows are turned off and the din hushed, all 
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the discomfort comes rushing in on him again, with the fears 
that had left him weeks ago behind it, and they find him 
defenceless. He longs for his lung as much as a tramp might 
Jong to get into the police cell out of the rain, and for the same 
reason: ease and security are worth paying for in self-respect. 
For it is a battle against his own fears and laziness that he is 
fighting as much as against his physical weakness. Breath 
comes to him only in small, hard lumps that have to be shaken 
down like pills; but he cannot help feeling that he would take 
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them without a murmur if they were sugar, if he were not 
demoralised, if he were the kind of person he had always 
wanted to be. Pride demands that he should spend a little 
longer each day breathing his own air; everything else demands 
that he think of plausible reasons why he should not. Which 
would have won on my own battlefield I do not know. Luckily 
the implacable efficiency of the hospital solved the problem, 
because protests were useless. In six weeks the din had ceased 
for good. 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


memory than at any time in its long history. I have 

known Oxford since 1915 when I went as a boy to 
Lyoam’s. I knew it during my chequered career as an under- 
graduate and for the last twenty years it has been the nearest 
big shopping town for my wife and me. In 1915 one could 
picnic on the Cumnor Hills, find fritillaries in the Cherwell 
water meadows, before the upper reaches of that river became 
a drainage ditch for farmers, wobble over cobbles in the 
Broad on one’s bicycle and see the lines of horse-trams in some 
of the streets. The City of Oxford was still a country market 
town. The country came creeping unexpectedly up to the ends 
of wide late-Victerian suburban roads in North Oxford. 
Today all that is gone and an anonymous sprawl which might 
be Slough or Luton defaces all outskirts but Wytham. There 
are distant shopping arcades, clusters of concrete lamp 
standards, arid housing estates, telly masts and tinned food, all 
used by people who probably are unaware of the old colleges 
and their beauties, and who are poor things, chained to the con- 
veyor belt for most of their lives. To them the fuss in the 
papers about Oxford traffic is only a problem of how quickest 
to get to the chain stores in the Corn and if the silly old uni- 
versity is in the way, then pull it down. Yet there are other 
citizens, and some of the most enlightened being from these 
new estates themselves, who know that Oxford could still be 
the most beautiful city in England. For the heart of the place 
is still there, contained in that tiny area bordered by St. Giles. 
the Corn and St. Aldate’s on the west, by the Broad and Holy- 
well on the north, by Magdalen on the east and by Merton 
Street and Christ Church on the south. 

Any plan for Oxford must have as its first consideration the 
preservation of the beauty and character of this old heart of 
the place. To preserve this Oxford will not be to turn it into 
a museum, for the dons can continue bawling the Absolute 
across the hall and the undergraduates can continue cramming 
their heads with facts or releasing their inhibitions by breaking 
glass whether the beauty and character of their buildings are 
preserved or not. 

The university and colleges of Oxford are not merely 
of local but of national and even international importance. 
They are still used for the purposes for which they were built 
centuries ago and there seems no reason why they should not 
continue to fulfil their function, giving to life at Oxford a 
background that can hardly fail to influence even the most 
unseeing economist or philologist. But the character of the 
buildings is preserved not only by tenants, but by quiet and 
by the green girdle of gardens and meadows. The first ‘has 
been destroyed and the second is threatened. 

If one looks at Oxford today what, apart from a few dreary 
blocks in Bursar’s Georgian and clumsy stone patching, 
destroys the beauty? The answer comes in three words—the 


Me damage has been done to Oxford within living 


internal combustion engine. Parked cars make the streets 
hideous by the garish and untidy contrast they make against 
old buildings. The roar of moving cars destroys the peace. 
Those adjuncts of the motor-car, a tarmac surface replacing 
cobbles and a smell of petrol drowning that of burning leaves 
or damp earth, take away from Oxford’s beauty too. 

Plenty of solutions have been offered, from tunnels under 
the High to bridges over the meadows or roads along the 
river bed. Each suggestion has its local supporters, and the 
disunity about it all is natural among local people. For no 
local resident can be wholly disinterested, even if he thinks 
he is. Each college will favour whatever plan suggests a road 
which does not cross its own property. Each college will be 
further subdivided by Fellows who own houses in parts of 
Oxford which may be affected by one or other suggestion. Nor 
do I wholly trust the esthetic judgement of most dons, judging 
by most of the new buildings that have gone up in the uni- 
versity and the trivial little rose garden, like a bit of Waterer’s 
floral mile, with which Magdalen planted its piece of Thames 
meadowland which once came right up to the High. The city 
will be concerned about matters of trade and keeping Cowley 
as part of Oxford and not letting it become a separate borough. 
Nor, for all the symbolic burying of hatchets, do city and 
university wholly trust one another. This is a good thing and 
keeps both parties on their toes. The city, we must remember, 
is far older than the university, and it is the county town of 
a big shire. But all parties seem to regard Oxford primarily as 
a traffic problem and only secondarily as a beautiful place 
whose future is in danger. 

Before anyone can decide whether the preservation of 
Oxford is wholly a traffic problem or not, a detailed analysis 
of the traffic, its origin, type and destination, must be made. 
This has not been done. Some years ago vehicles passing 
through or parking in the city were counted, but such numbers 
convey nothing, because a fifty-foot lorry is equal to twenty 
motor-bicycles in size, if not in noise. 

As soon as a thorough traffic census is taken, Oxford will 
be able to discover which, if any, of its outer by-passes should 
be completed. It may even find that the one below Boar’s Hill 
to Botley need never have been built at all. And after the 
traffic census, adequate car parks must be provided. No one 
knows now whether space for a thousand or for ten thousand 
cars is needed. But everyone must know that the present 
parking arrangements are inadequate and ugly. I should think 
personally that the solution will have to be in multi-storey 
car parks on the outskirts of the city. All these problems can 
be solved, at any rate temporarily, from information obtained 
from a traffic census. At present everyone is working in the 
dark. One thing is perfectly certain, and that is that Mr. 
Duncan Sandys has done a public service by spurring on city 
and university to action. 
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Strix 


Curate’s 


HAVE never understood why a man accused of trying 
] to be funny should face so grave a charge. Nobody earns 

derision or disapproval for trying to be gloomy, which is 
a tremendously easy thing to be and tends to make other 
people gloomy too. But endeavours to amuse—and between 
the ages of, roughly, eight and ninety-eight few of us can 
raise a smile without some form of conscious effort—are sub- 
jected to a searching and basically hostile scrutiny. Provided 
that he does it in temperate tones, a man who regularly asserts 
that civilisation is doomed is almost bound to gain the repu- 
tation of a fearless realist. A man who attempts, not always 
successfully, to make jokes is treated by society with far less 
tolerance. 

It is the heavy and inescapable duty of Punch to try, every 
week, to be funny. The paper has discharged this duty for 
so long that it is immune from the peculiar odium which 
attaches to trying to be funny. A rival periodical, if anybody 
were rich and rash enough to launch one, would be caught 
in defilade by a withering fire from this quarter (as, indeed, 
Night and Day was in the late Thirties); but the British have 
been trained to associate Punch with risibility in the same 
sort of way that Professor Pavlov’s dogs were trained to 
associate the ringing of a bell with food. They have sur- 
rendered their right to criticise Punch for trying to be funny, 
and this makes them cling the more tenaciously to their privi- 
lege of criticising its methods of making the attempt. 

Punch is a British institution; it is aso, through no fault 
of its own, a monopoly. Of other British institutions—The 
Times, for instance, or the Brigade of Guards—it is both easy 
and true to say: “There’s nothing quite like it.” The operative 
word is ‘quite.’ There is nothing at all like Punch--no reserves, 
like the Daily Telegraph or the Rifle Brigade, on which the 
nation could fall back; and this perhaps accounts for the 
jealousy with which its standards are assessed by a public, none 
of whom (after all) is under any obligation to read it, and few 
of whom hold easily reconcilable views on what is funny. 


Punch is very much with us at the moment. The Punch 
Revue disappointed the critics but is filling the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. The Pick of Punch, edited by Nicolas Bentley and 
published by Chatto and Windus at 15s., contains the cream 
of the past year’s contributions; and The Best Humour from 
Punch, edited by William Cole, illustrated by Sprod and pub- 
lished by Neville Spearman—also at 15s.—offers a formidable 
réchauffé of titbits from the rather lean post-war period. 

‘Rollicksome hours,’ says the publisher of this last volume, 
‘are ahead for the adventurer through these pages.’ Although 
it is quite untrue, this ghastly statement is curiously congruous 
to the book’s contents, many of which have the same ambi- 
ence of moth-balls. ‘Marcus [a St. Bernard], with masterly 
histrionism, gazed at me with eager devotion, as though he 
would have given his last bone to have heard what I 
said.’ . . . ‘Two Tottenham children were given a severe 
warning by the magistrate for stealing toffee-apples from a 
barrow. They were reminded that this sort of thing is apt to 
lead to a sticky end.’ The fact that there is a certain timeless- 
ness about this kind of stuff, that it might have appeared 
twenty, forty or even sixty years ago, cannot obscure the fact 
that the Punch for which it was good enough was going 
through an anzmic phase. 
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So, in a way, was the nation, as it threaded its way through 
the dark labyrinth of Austerity. Shortages, controls ang 
bureaucrats provided the humorist with so many of his themes, 
the food office or the queue with so many of his mises-en. 
scéne, that at times he seemed to be writing with ink many. 
factured from boiled-down blackout curtains. The contributors 
to The Pick of Punch are living in less unspacious days and 
have a less automatic affinity with Strube’s Little Man. The 
regulars, like H. F. Ellis and Alex Atkinson, who span the 
(unspecified) period covered by both volumes seem to write 
with more zest for Mr. Muggeridge than for his predecessors, 
and their ranks have been strengthened by an impressive 
access of talent from outside. The mustiness has gone. 

* * + 


It seems to me, however, that the Punch artists are a long 
way below the standard of the Punch writers. In his intro. 
duction to The Best Humour from Punch Mr. E. V. Knox 
recalls the indignation of a subscriber who failed to see the 
point of ‘a drawing of two hippopotami in a swamp with the 
simple words below it, “I keep thinking it’s Tuesday.”’ The 
drawing was, in fact, by Roger Pettiward, whose mastery of 
the allusive approach was firmly based on brilliant draughts. 
manship and a profound sense of nonsense: He was killed in 
the war, and not all the followers of a school which (as far 
as Punch was concerned) he did much to found are similarly 
qualified. 

By a coincidence, much the funniest thing in The Best 
Humour is a long lecture by Roger Pettiward’s: brother, 
Daniel, on how to be a humorous artist without actually being 
able to draw, in which the following sentence seems to me 
to offer a sound, if indirect, diagnosis of much that ‘is wrong 
with contemporary humorous art, both in Punch and outside 
it: ‘Provided,’ Mr. Pettiward reminds his pupils, ‘the drawings 
are bad gnough and the jokes sufficiently baffling, no one 
with taste and susceptibility will care to identify himself with 
the man-in-the-street in not thinking them funny.’ 

Except for Mr. Ronald Searle (whose splendid ‘Rake’s 
Progress’ series is included in The Pick) and Anton, who sees 
our society in rather the same terms that Harry Graham saw 
it, Punch’s artists appear largely to have lost interest in the 
British character. Gadgets have a disproportionate attraction 
for them (there is one drawing of a rajah shooting from the 
back of his elephant while seated on a shooting-stick, and 
another of a man sitting on a shooting-stick while ski-ing 
downhill; two appearances in the same year is at least one 
more than this joke deserved). But no one follows in the foot- 
steps of the irreplaceable Pont, no one carries on the more 
obvious tranche de vie traditions of George Belcher and Frank 
Reynolds. Themes are not necessarily funnier for being far- 
fetched. 

Lack of space, and the fact that it has already been noticed 
in these pages, forbid me from saying more about The Punch 
Revue than that I concur, reluctantly, with the critics. I found 
it agreeable, but only moderately rollicksome. It is, however, 
drawing the town in spite of its bad reviews. This is no doubt 
due. partly to the noticeable charms of the chorus and the 
considerable talents of Miss Binnie Hale; but I suspect that 
some of the credit is due to Mr. Muggeridge for converting 
Punch from the dowdy detritus of dentists’ waiting-rooms 
into an organ on which the comment ‘I never see it now’ has 
ceased to denote a negative form of discrimination. 
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Three men playing golf — grandfather, father and son. 


S f eS e | mM e I i And they have something else in common, too. They are 


steelworkers at a large works near Glasgow. But 
they might be in Belgium or Brazil, Canada or France, on 


any golf course in the world. Wherever golf is 
fa e played you will find British steel products. 
Steel in all its forms makes up over 40°, of Britain’s 
total exports. And sports goods too play their part in earning 
foreign currencies for Britain. Even your mid-iron 


* 
a nN ] rt QO nN is made of steel. 
Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 
British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Letters to the Editor 


‘The Establishment’ Malcolm Muggeridge, 
Morley Richards, Hon. David Astor, 

Randolph S. Churchill, 

John Gordon, Arthur Mann, 

Frank Whitmarsh, Colm Brogan 

Some of my Best Friends are Scots High/ander 
Chinese Culture P. J. D. Wiles 





‘THE ESTABLISHMENT’ 
Str,—You remark in an editorial note in last 
week’s issue of the Spectator, regarding Mr. 
David Astor’s letter, that Mrs. Maclean might 
have been lying. As it happens, there is no 
possible doubt on the point. Part of her hard- 
luck story was that a Daily Telegraph reporter 
had pretended to have a telephone conversa- 
tion with her. She sent a note from Paris in 
her pretty, baby handwriting to the effect that 
no such call had been received. The Daily 
Telegraph’s telephone’ records, however, 
proved beyond any doubt that the call had 
been received. Thus she was certainly lying in 
this respect. Lady Violet Bonham Carter and 
Mrs. Maclean’s other champions did not, of 
course, reflect that if Mrs. Maclean was lying 
about her relations with one newspaper she 
might conceivably have been lying about her 
relations with others. Such persons do not, in 
such cases, reflect at all. My own view has 
always been that the departure of Burgess and 
the Macleans was most fortunate for us all, if 
only because, the Foreign Office being what it 
is, Maclean’s drunkenness and homosexuality 
would assuredly have secured him ever more 
dazzling promotion, with the consequent possi- 
bility of his being ever more useful to his 
Soviet friends. Nor do I wish them any ill in 
their new life, and only hope that Mrs. Mac- 
lean took her press-cuttings with her—which 
she probably did, being a methodical, rather 
vain woman with a quick sense of humour. 
The lucubrations which appeared in the 
Observer, The Times and other newspapers of 
that type about the wrongs she suffered while 
waiting to slip across the Iron Curtain should 
be good for a hearty laugh at social gatherings 
in Russia or any of the satellite countries; and 
even the children should be able to acquire 
prestige by recounting, during the Marx- 
Leninism lessons, how their clever mother 
made complete mugs of Lady Violet, Mr. 
Astor and others who constitute, in Mr. 
Fairlie’s felicitous phrase, the ‘Establishment.’ 
—Yours faithfully, 
MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
Albany, Piccadilly 
* 

Si,—Mr. David Astor is quite wrong when he 
states that our interview with Mrs. Melinda 
Maclean was ‘demonstrably false.’ 

Mrs. Maclean spoke freely to our reporter 
as she had done on a number of previous 
occasions. She was aware that she was speak- 
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ing for publication, and she gave an interview, 
in practically identical words, to a representa- 
tive of the Daily Telegraph,—Yours faithfully, 
MORLEY RICHARDS 
News Editor 
Daily Express 
* 
Sirn,—You have been very generous in the 
space you have allowed your critics. But, Sir, 
if you have no evidence to support the serious 
allegations made by Mr. Fairlie, suggesting 
that certain people and newspapers attempted 
to influence the inquiries concerning the pre- 
sumedly treasonable diplomats, Maclean and 
Burgess, would it not be better either to admit 
this or to say nothing? 

Do you deny that we have throughout been 
concerned solely with the journalistic methods 
used to produce a spurious interview with 
Mrs. Maclean, and with the journalistic 
harrying of her and of other relatives of the 
vanished diplomats? When you write ‘Mrs. 
Maclean was lying,’ do you mean that Mrs. 
Maclean gave the interview, which we say she 
did not give? Do you mean that the witness 
who was present when she refused to answer 
telephoned questions was also lying in saying 
that she gave no interview? What do you 
mean by the ‘vindication of the journalists 
concerned’? The vindication of the editor of 
the Daily Express who suppressed letters 
denying the authenticity of the interview? Or 
of his reporter who alleged that it had taken 
place? Or of those who waylaid Mrs. Mac- 
lean’s children and tried to bribe her servant? 

Are you defending the journalistic harrying 
of this woman? Are you still denying that 
harrying ever occurred? Or are you merely 
finding a way of not admitting that Mr. 
Fairlie’s original allegations concerning what 
was supposed to have happened ‘at the time 
of the disappearance of Burgess and Maclean’ 
were simply untrue? 

Please -do not reply that Mrs. Maclean de- 
ceived everybody by not saying that she 
intended to join her husband in Russia—unless 
you believe that that retrospectively justifies 
the falsifying of an interview and the badger- 
ing of her, her children, their grandmother and 
other relations for a phoney newspaper story. 
It seems a pity to use the Spectator’s great and 
revitalised prestige to condone one of the 
nastier pieces of newspaper bullying of recent 
years, and dishonest not to admit that your 
Political Commentator has made unjustifiable 
allegations against Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
and others.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID ASTOR 
Editor 
The Observer 
* 
Sir,—Mr. Fairlie, commenting on my letter 
in last week’s Spectator, writes: 

‘Mr. Churchill spends most of ‘his time 
conducting assaults on the “Establishment.” 
The reason why, in this specific case, he has 
rallied to the “Establishment’s” side would, 
I think, produce a clue to its nature.’ 

Reference to my letter will convince anyone, 
except Mr. Fairlie, that I made no defence of 
what he calls the ‘Establishment.’ The only 
person I was trying to defend was Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter. My reasons for doing this 
were (1) that she is a friend of mine who had 
been wantonly and unjustly attacked, and (2) 
that in the words of Ogden Nash, 

‘In any high-class hullabaloo 

I dearly love to holler too.’ 

Mr. Fairlie does not seem to like answering 
straight questions. In spite of this 1 will ask 
him two: 


(1) What words of mine in my letter to the’ 
Spectator are in defence of the ‘Establish. 
ment’? 

(2) Now that he knows my reasons for 
joining in this controversy (which he 
easily have found out by asking me), will ly 
tell me what light they cast on the Nature of 
the ‘Establishment’?—Y ours faithfully, 


RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
Stour, East Bergholt, near Colchester, Essex 
* 


Sir,—At times I have criticised you. May | 
now balance that with a word of praise and 
commendation? 

When Burgess and Maclean fled the coun 
you were inclined to join that group of high. 
placed oddities who yapped at those alert 
newspapers which took the view that Mr. 
Maclean was a woman worth investigating and 
watching. 

You thought, as many others did, that she 
was a simple, innocent, unlucky woman who 
was being cruelly and unjustifiably harried, 

Mrs. Maclean’s subsequent actions have 
now convinced you that she was not such ap 
innocent as her defenders claimed her to be, 
Therefore you have changed your view and 
admitted your misjudgement. I congratulate 
you, not merely on your courage in doing that 
but on putting so fine a stamp of sincerity and 
honesty on your journalism. 

Now, as you must expect, the snappers at 
the newspapers are snapping at you. Mr. David 
Astor, whose blindness is apparently beyond 
cure, still wails pathetically that Mrs. Maclean 
was a poor ill-used woman. Lady Violet Bon- 
ham Carter, as always the last-ditch defender 
of a lost eause, still cannot bring herself to 
admit that Mrs. Maclean made a fool of her, 

You will never convert them. Why bother to 
try? Mrs. Maclean herself sent them down for 
the count.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GORDON 
Sunday Express Editor-in-Chief 
* 


Sir,—In a footnote you appended to a letter 
of Lady Violet Bonham Carter in your issue of 
October 7, you imply that she had no right to 
claim me as one of her supporters in condemn 
ing the methods adopted by certain journalists 
at the time of the disappearance of Burgess 
and Maclean. The letter I wrote to The Times 
on July 23, 1952, on press ethics certainly did 
not make specific allusion to the Burgess and 
Maclean case. It was written to urge journal- 
ists not to delay in setting up a Press Council 
(now in being) so that a responsible tribunal 
could take action if members of the profession 
to which I belong behaved in a fashion to 
bring journalism into disrepute. But the 
methods adopted by certain reporters in the 
Maclean case aroused the strong resentment of 
myself and many journalists, and I am glad 
Lady Violet cited me as one who supported her 
protest. Whether Mrs. Maclean was, or was 
not, lying at the time—and there seems to me 
in the Petrov disclosures no positive proof 
that she was—has no bearing on the behaviour 
of the journalists who sought information from 
her and her family by unprofessional methods, 
as crude as they were cruel. For all they knew 
at the time Mrs. Maclean was a lady in dire 
distress owing to the inexplicable disappeaf 
ance of her husband. 

The discussion in your columns on the 
matter is of importance if it brings attention 
to the real crux of the matter, which is that if 
any journalists use or approve methods which 
bring newspapers into disrepute with the public 
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HELLENIC CRUISES 1956 


Under patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge and Bristol 


Universities. 
NORTH AFRICA & GREECE 
March 22 to April 7, 1956 
ise No, 3 SARDINIA, TUNIS, DOUGGA, CARTHAGE, 
Cruise 0.” TRIPOLI, SABRATHA, LEPTIS MAGNA, 
visiting CYRENE, PHAESTOS, KNOSSOS, RHODES, 
LINDOS, LEROS, PATMOS, ATHENS. 


April 5 to April 21, 1956 
Cruise No. 4 CORFU, CORINTH, MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, 
isiti SANTORINI, 10S, PERGAMUM, BURSA 
visiting ISTANBUL, TROY, ZAGORA, SKOPELOS 
ATHENS. DELPHI, OLYMPIA 


GREECE, TURKEY & THE AEGEAN ISLANDS 


August 21 to September 7, 1956 
Cruise No.5 OLYMPIA, PYLOS, SPARTA, MISTRA 
visiti MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, KNOSSOS, PHAESTOS, 
ng RHODES, LINDOS, COS, HALICARNASSUS, 
MILETUS, SAMOS, AMORGOS, PAROS, DELOS, 
SYROS, ATHENS, DELPHI. 


Guest Lecturers accompanying the Cruises, who will give lectures on board and a 
the various sites, include: 

Sir Maurice Bowra, O.Leg.d’H., LL.D., M.A., Warden of Wadham College and 
former Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. B. L. Hallward Esq., M.A., Vice- 
Chancellor of Nottingham University. Prof. R. Syme, M.A. &.B.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, Oxford University. Prof. Vi. Grant, O.B.E., M.A. 
Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh University. Prof. W. D. Stanford, M.A 

Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek, Dublin University. Prof. H. D. F. Kitto 
M.A., F.B.A., Professor of Greek, Bristol University. J. B. Ward-Perkins, Esq. 
M.A., F.B.A., F.S.A., Director of the British School of Archxology, Rome. Dr 
D. B. Harden, M.A., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.©M.A., Keeper, Department of Antiquities 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. F. Kinchin Smith, Esq., Vi.A., Head of Department 
of Classics, University of London Institute of Education. Dr. C. T. Seitman 
Litt.D., Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge University, and formerly University 
Lecturer in Classics. The Rev. Gervase Mathew, O.P., M.A., F.S.A., University 
Lecturer in Byzantine Studies, Oxford. 
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the press is less able to play its essential role 
in a free democracy, for to be a true medium 
of information it must enjoy public confidence 
and respect.—Yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR MANN 

Kensingtoh, W8 
* 

Sir,—Like, probably, many of your readers, 
I am little concerned about the rights and 
wrongs of the difference of opinion between 
Mr. Fairlie and Lady Violet. It is, of course, 
important to the people concerned; but of 
much more importance than the examples Mr. 
Fairlie quoted was the meat of his article— 
the pointing out of the existence of what he 
so neatly describes as ‘The Establishment.’ 

I believe that by inventing this phrase he 
has performed a most useful service. It is one 
of those expressions which serve to focus and 
give new meaning to facts one already knows 
of, like ‘the managerial revolution,’ for ex- 
ample. Like any other useful tool of thought 
and discussion, it does not want to be over- 
worked, though it certainly will be, but used 
properly it is truly illuminating. 

Mr. Fairlie could take it one step farther, 
if | am not being too obvious. The Establish- 
ment has pups—establishments with a small 
‘ec.’ There is one in every town, and there are 
also subsidiary establishments, as it were, at 
different levels below the primary one. 

I do not suggest it is a bad thing, or a good 
one either. I suggest it is probably inevitable. 
No doubt there is an Establishment in Soviet 
Russia, as I am sure there is in America, and 
probably among the Apa Tani and the Sea 
Dyaks. But it is excellently useful to have the 
fact pointed out.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK WHITMARSH 
5 Hainton Avenue, Grimsby, Lincs 
* 
Sm,—It seems to me that allegations of im- 
pertinent persecution of Mrs. Melinda Maclean 
are now rather beside the point. It is surely 
clear that Mrs. Maclean was not incapable of 
deceit and if she had a grievance against cer- 
tain newspapers, some of these newspapers had 
possibly a greater grievance against her in that 
she accused them of unscrupulous lying and 
forgery of interviews when it now appears that 
the false witness was hers more than theirs. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Maclean was believed, to 
the serious distress and damage of some ordi- 
nary working journalists. 

Why was she believed? That, I think, is the 
truly interesting element in this tangled con- 
troversy. That is why, as an alien from Scot- 
land, I am deeply interested in Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter’s plainly sincere indignation. 
She believes that the ‘Establishment’ is a mali- 
cious invention, like the ‘Cliveden Set.’ She 
believes it does not exist. The reason is simple. 
She does not believe in its existence because 
she is in the heart of it. The ‘Establishment’ is 
the air she breathes. 

I hope I do not do Lady Bonham Carter an 
injustice when I say that I think I remember 
a wireless talk given by her on the curious 
blind spots shown in literary judgement by 
men she plainly thought were magisterial 
authorities. Not one of the people whose errors 
of taste she quoted had any claim whatever to 
literary understanding or sensibility. But they 
were all eminent, or at least prominent, in 
other ways. Therefore their literary judgements 
must be received with respectful attention. 
They belonged to the ‘Establishment.’ 

The instance is trivial in itself, but I think 
it is indicative of a self-assurance too solid 
and too unconscious to be called merely smug. 
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A small group which quite readily admits valu- 
able outsiders and maintains a fringe of 
hangers-on is all that really matters. They are 
England versus the Rest. 

Ove of the hangers-on told me that there 
ought to be a Press Council to punish or cor- 
rect those who printed interviews which Mrs. 
Maclean had never given. When I asked him 
why he was sure she had never given the inter- 
views he answered simply: ‘She said so.” Roma 
locuta est. (Moscow is the Third Rome.) 

One celebrated diplomat behaved sexually 
in such a dangerous manner that he was 
patently a security risk of the first order. When 
a politician tried to question his behaviour 
with some decent discretion he was not only 
turned down by the official spokesman but was 
given to understand by his friends that his 
behaviour was most undesirable. 

From my own very limited experience I 
could give many more examples, but perhaps 
the most striking in the present century con- 
cérns the Marconi case. When this scandal 
came to light the Tory Party were threatening 
to bring down the Liberal Government by any 
means that came to hand. The besmirching of 
two leading Liberals, Lloyd George and Rufus 
Isaacs, scemed to offer them a God-given 
opportunity. But the two leading Tory law- 
yers, Carson and F. E. Smith, accepted briefs 
for the accused Liberals and so disqualified 
themselves from taking any part in the Parlia- 
mentary debate. That was curious enough. But 
four months after the Select Committee re- 
ported, the Prime Minister of the day made 
Rufus Isaacs Lord Chief Justice of England. 
That is how the ‘Establishment’ works when 
it is really feeling its oats. The Prime Minister 
was Lady Violet's father.—Yours faithfully, 

COLM BROGAN 
London, EC4 


[A leading article on page 478 deals with 
‘Mrs. Maclean and the Press.”] 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS ARE SCOTS 


Sir,—I must confess I had a mischievous hope 
that my earlier letter would provoke some 
violent reactions, but Mr. Doak has exceeded 
all my expectations. And he has proved me 
right on two points. Firstly, that I was wise to 
shelter behind a pen-name, The ‘weasel Scot’ 
is a dangerous animal, and the thought of 
thousands of Mr. Doaks chills me with fear. 
And secondly, that much as Miss Robertson's 
smear-by-reticence campaign appeals to me 
(there I go, currying favour again), direct abuse 
is more effective to enrage the unsubtle Scot. 
Miss Robertson's clever thrusts are dismissed 
as mere ‘vapourings,’ but mark the effect of 
my blunter sallies. Note the fury behind the 
scorn. Mr. Doak’s rage is such that he almost 
achieves the feat of stuttering in print. Miss 
Robertson must change her technique. 

I am not writing to defend myself against 
Mr. Doak’s charges. The cowardice I have 
admitted, and it would be too Scottish and 
hair-splitting to labour the point that a syco- 
phant who remains anonymous is not likely 
to gain his ends. Mr. Doak is entitled to his 
flights of fancy as much as anyone else, and 
‘nauseous sycophant’ has a fine contemptuous 
ring about it, and once thought of could not 
possibly be left out. 

But I must take him up on one serious 
matter. While I sympathise with his hankering 
for an illustrious kinship, I cannot agree that 
the distinction between highland and lowland 
is a mere fiction. I allow him his remote rela- 
tionship to the highlander. But what the Harry 
Lauder school of nationalist sentiment must 
remember is that while the Clydesdale can 


claim common ancestry (in the Mists of 
history) with the hunter, what has happeney 
in the centuries in between is of some 
importance. 

Let me quote from one of the most illym. 
nating of books on the Scottish character, jy, 
Scotland, by the late A. G. Macdonel], Aft; 
accepting the theory that fundamentally th 
country is peopled by one blood, he goes o 
to describe the different strains and influence, 
to which the two groups of Celts were sub- 
jected, and concludes: 

‘Thus the southern and;northern Celt drifted 
steadily further apart, uatil, after a thousand 
years or two, even the vague cousinship hag 
been forgotten and the Highlander and ty 
Lowlander had become, in effect, typ 
separate races with widely different character’ 
—Yours faithfully, 


HIGHLANDER 
CHINESE CULTURE 
Sir,—Ignorant of Chinese, but not absolutely 
ignorant of Communism or even perhaps of 
China, I write to protest against a seriou 
omission by Mr. Hawkes in_ his article 
‘Chinese Culture’ (September 30). 

[he most important event in Chinese cyl. 
tural life since 1949 is the liquidation of the 
writer Hu Feng (November 1954 - July 1955) 
This ‘progressive’ but non-Communist writer 
actually wrote to the Central Committee of 
the party in 1954 demanding artistic freedom, 
At first he was merely accused of cosmopoli- 
tanism, subjective bourgeois ideology ee 
Later the whole national press swung into 
action on him, accusing him of counter-revolv- 
tion itself. He became a peg upon which to 
hang a major purge of the ‘Hu Feng clique’ of 
Trotskyites, traitors, special service agents of 
the Kuomintang etc. etc. Many writen, 
especially friends of Hu Feng, have bee 
included in this clique. 

The Hu Feng purge has been perhaps the 
Chinese press campaign in 1955. It has been 
extensively reported in the British press. Has 
Mr. Hawkes not noticed it? He says of Chu 
Yang that he, ‘in his address to the Academia 
Sinica, while chivvying back-sliding acade- 
micians, at the same time warns their Con- 
munist colleagues not to badger them to the 
point of interfering with their work,’ But Cho 
Yang (an influential party member) was om 
of the first to attack Hu Feng. Hu Feng has 
been arrested and tried (no verdict published) 
as a result of these and other attacks, ls it 
possible that Chou Yang had his tongue in his 
cheek when he addressed the Academia 
Sinica? Or can his address have taken place 
some time ago, before the party line changed’ 
—Yours faithfully, 


New College, Oxford 


[David Hawkes replies: I wrote the articl 
to which Mr. Wiles refers a long time ago, and 
confess that I had dismissed it from my mind. 
I quite agree with him that the Hu Feng affair 
does make the situation seem a good del 
grimmer than I painted it, but what I said 
in the article seems to me to remain broadlj 
true.—Editor, Spectator.] 


The Spectator 


OCTOBER 16, 1830 


THE Press IN GERMANY.—The Germanic Det 
is deliberating on new measures for the restric 
tion of the press. [It will require deliberation 
to find any new measures for restriction. If th 
Diet seek for novelty, they had better aim # 
removing restrictions—this would be some 
thing new.] 


P. J. D, WIS 
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Contemporary Arts 


Television 


TeLevisION, though it hardly seems to realise 
it, is admirably equipped to teach. I use the 
word in a very simple, instructional sort of 
way, meaning just that it can demonstrate, like 
nothing else, simple manual skills. The pity is 
that it so seldom does. Obsessed, like a bad 
hostess, with the need to keep us amused, it 
seems to think there is something unpalatable 
about ordinary information, that you must 
sugar it thickly before anyone can be expected 
to take it jn at all. The BBC’s fifteen minutes 
of instruction on Monday afternoons, Sculp- 
wre for All, quite excellently shows this is 
nonsense. ‘Sculpture’ is perhaps the wrong 
word for the title, making it sound dangerously 
like those correspondence courses that guaran- 
tee to have you writing masterpieces after 
twelve easy lessons. In fact, it isn’t. It simply 
sts out to show an audience that knows 
nothing about it the basic technique of model- 
ling a head from life: how to handle clay, 
how to understand, from a study of the skull, 
the shape of the human head, how to measure 
distances, how to sketch in the first features. 
Though frankly popular, it is never the least 
bit sugared. Mr. Vasco Lazzolo, a quiet- 
spoken, unemphatic man who gets on with the 
job and lets us look in on it, has exactly the 
right approach, both televisionally and artisti- 
cally, being grave, polite, not over-effusive, 
explanatory without condescension, and en- 
thusiastic without heartiness; and, most impor- 
tant of all, never suggesting that the technique 
of modelling is an open sesame to the art of 
sculpture. The model is a Chelsea pensioner 
called Bili who has the amateur’s engaging self- 
consciousness when the shape of his nose is 
discussed. When a programme as unobtrusively 
good as this one turns up it makes you wonder 
why other skills, given the right teacher, are 
not propagated more often on television— 
manual skills of almost any sort, since the 
object growing and shaping under our eyes 
always makes wonderful viewing; or perhaps 
even a language; or a sport; or something 
historical or archeological, geographical or 
scientific, or any branch of knowledge at all, 
not with the everlasting panel of experts but 
with a single teacher to put it across in the 
flavour of his own personality. 

This mildly educational mood suggests to me 
that one of television’s functions may be to 
catch the unwary viewer and, before he knows 
it, interest him in what he might never, other- 
wise, have dreamt of interesting himself in. 
Opera is a case in point. I have never really 
held with opera on television, the whole thing 
being on too large a scale for such an intimate 
rapport as needs to exist between viewed and 
viewers. My feeling used to be that people 
interested in opera wouldn’t want to see it on 
television, and people who weren't interested 
in it Wouldn't want to see it at all. But now I 
wonder. The BBC put on a production of La 
Traviata this week that set me thinking that 
‘someone who had no notion what opera was 
like might, meeting it like that for the first 
time, be agreeably surprised. Opera-goers in 
this country tend to be enthusiasts, the feeling 
being that opera is rather a large liability, a 
formidable intellectual exercise; like ski-ing or 
the study of Chinese, something not to be 
undertaken lightly. Unlike, say, Italians, who 


plunge into it in childhood and paddle around 
without any intellectual misgivings for the rest 
or their lives, we hover and reflect on the edge. 
Going to the opera takes more decision than 
many of us can summon; and here is where 
television comes in. Before you know it, there 
you are, if not quite at the opera in person, at 
least listening and watching at only one re- 
move. La Traviata was produced with a bril- 
liant crossing of theatrical, cinematic and 
operatic techniques that, though it seems sur- 
prising, added up to quite remarkably good 
television. I cannot see Wagner squashed into 
so small a screen, now or ever, but Verdi, 
definitely yes. 


Cinema 


I am A Camera. (Empire.}——I1’s ALways 
Fain WeaTHER. (London Pavilion.) 


CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD’s stories about Sally 
Bowles were kaleidoscoped into a play by John 
van Druten, and a second instalment by the 
same dramatist aided by John Collier makes 
its appearance this week on the screen. 
Sally originally symbolised the world of the 
early 1930s, and in particular Berlin, febrile, 
haunted, drink-for-tomorrow-we-die. But per- 
haps because we have never moved out of it, 
or have moved unconsciously into it again, the 
atmosphere of / am a Camera evokes ho 
special response, youth’s compelling wish to 
snatch at happiness, its false sense of values, 
its aimlessness fitting as easily into ong decade 
as into another. For all its sombre touches, 
Henry Cornelius’s Berlin 1930 might be Lon- 
don 1950 and its Sally a Sarah of today. But 
this, perhaps, is beside the point, for as a 
vehicle for Julie Harris’s talents the film could 
not be bettered. Her performance is as lovely 
a thing as you could wish for, that curious 
blending of innocence and venality which was 
Sally Bowles being caught by her with infinite 
subtlety; the gaiety, the ceaseless play-acting, 
the childishness, pseudo-toughness and squalor 
of her, the folly and waste of a young life 
which blindly believes in pleasure as an end 
and after each hard knock rebounds with fresh 
faith—all this Miss Harris gives us in delicate 
tones. Warm, confiding and extremely touch- 
ing, she outclasses her colleagues by a mile, 
Laurence Harvey, good and attractive though 
he is, standing no chance against so powerful 
a magnet. Shelley Winters, miscast as a dowdy 
German Jewess, Ron Randell as an American 
playboy, Lea Seidl and Anton Diffring ably 
fill in the background, hovering like polite 
shadows round Miss Harris’s sun as it revolves 
from penury to plenty and back again, and 
they must be complimented on their modesty. 
* 


It's Always Fair Weather is, alas, not an- 
other On the Town, although it starts much the 
same with three happy soldiers insteag of three 
jolly sailors coming ashore to celebrate. Gene 
Kelly, Dan Dailey and Michael Kidd are the 
trio of repatriated war buddies who make a 
bet that in ten years’ time they will still be 
friends and will meet in Tim’s Bar for a re- 
union binge. They do so and dislike each other 
enormously. Delightfully cynical, as are all of 
Mr. Kelly’s productions, and containing a 
ravishing burlesque of commercial television, 
this film is occasionally marred by painful 


ISABEL QUIGLY 
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sentimentality. Oddly enough its dancing se- 
quences, too, lack the quality one would expect 
of them, for with four such notable dancers— 
Cyd Charisse is the heroine—Terpsichore 
should be enthroned. Only Mr. Kelly’s num- 
ber danced through the streets on roller-skates, 
and some brief minutes with the lads hoofing 
it shod in dustbin lids, capture the imagina- 
tion. On the verbal side things are much more 
sprightly, and if Mr. Keily is overfond of his 
trick photography he has a shrewd eye for the 
ridiculous. Dolores Gray as a coy TV hostess 
is superbly absurd. In sum, a good evening’s 
entertainment but a shade disappointing. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


GERMAINE RICHIER, whose sculpture is on view 
at the Hanover Gallery, should find a follow- 
ing in England more readily perhaps than in 
any other European country, and I want 
chiefly to consider the two qualities which can 
give her this local fame and understanding. 
She belongs to the kind of ‘metaphysical’ 
artist which we know here chiefly in the per- 
sons of Paul Nash and Graham Sutherland 
and her sculpture would share a gallery hap- 
pily with certain works by Moore, Bacon and 
Paolozzi. Her Spider, which seems partly to 
have been cast from a gnarled branch, might 
well be a denizen of Nash’s Monster Field, and 
her small creatures in lead as well as her Ant 
could be objects by Sutherland realised—and 
realised more persuasively—in sculpture. But 
unlike Nash and Sutherland she does not 
sympathise only —and most happily — with 
the vegetable world creation. Indeed she 
conjures with the whole range of human, 
animal, vegetable and mineral creation. It is 
above all in her habit of crossing one part of 
creation with another—putting breasts upon 
an ant, for instance—of abolishing the 
systema mature, of creating objects which 
look as though they might have been found, of 
making one kind of creature comment upon 
another, that she most resembles the English 
artists to whom I have referred. She is one 
of those artists who have laid upon themselves 
the burden of building their own mythology, 
and a burden it is because mythologies are not 
to be made by any individual, however intelli 
gent or visionary. Her most powerful and 
affecting pieces, such as Woman with Bird, are 
indeed those which are least complicated, least 
metaphysical, and her finest work is not, I, 
believe, represented in this exhibition, It might 
in fact be said that she is least worthy of con- 
sideration when she is playing with the vege- 
table and the mineral, most impressive when 
she is dealing objectively with the human face 
and figure or referring to traditional mytholo- 
gies. In the former role she reminds me of the 
ninenteenth-century French illustrator Grand- 
ville, even of Edward Lear in his botanical 
fantasies, and if I say that I regard some ef 
these pieces as being of that level, I leave it 
to others to decide the seriousness and 
significance of that kind of fantasy. 
Germaine Richier may also appeal to the 
English taste because her sculptures are not 
only organic in their form, to the point of 
suggesting the disturbing organisms of some 
science-fictional world, but have besides a 
picturesque roughness of texture. Such 
modelled textures are now almost as obliga- 
tory as the smooth carved surtaces of twenty 
years ago, but this roughness is not the result 
of trving to impose upon her work a lack of 
elegance, a quality of spontaneity and sen- 
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suousness; it is due to the fact that the images 
she creates are intrinsically eroded in their sur- 
faces. The texture of her sculpture does not, in 
the manner of an expressionist, convey her feel- 
ings about the things she presents, it is not a 
graph of her moods or excitement, a proof 
of sincerity. Her work does not, like Marini’s 
sculpture for example, wear a mask, in his 
case the mask of history. The work is pic- 
turesque in the eighteenth-century sense, 
therefore, in so far as this artist has a 
preference for a particular quality of form, 
but not picturesque in the sense that the texture 
is skin deep, to borrow words from David 
Sylvester’s catalogue note. 


Germaine Richier’s work is often too clever; 
she scatters her talent upon trivial fantasies, 
she is too often tempted by the amusing things 
that can happen in the course of a free 
manipulation of materials, and she has not 
made a happy or intelligent use of Giacometti’s 
example, but she is an immensely gifted and 
natural sculptor who invariably. brings even 
toys to life and gives them that dignity and 
solemn pathos which she finds in the human 
creature. 

+ 


Those who are admirers of Roger Fry and 
may have wondered whether his enthusiasm 
for the painter Jean Marchand was justified, 
have the opportunity to make up their minds 
at the Redfern Gallery. The show as a whole 
proves that Fry’s enthusiasm was aroused by an 
indisputable talent for painting which reveals 
itself most successfully when Marchand was 
less of a theorist, when he was farthest away 
from the cubism which he clearly did not 
understand. A landscape called La Russie is 
a painting of very great distinction indeed and 
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proves that Fry’s instincts were infallibly just 
in the case of painting to which he was 
naturally sympathetic, 

BASIL TAYLOR 


American Music 


WuHaT most English musicians know about 
American music would scarcely fill this 
column. Not even a Third Programme planner, 
hard up for ideas, has ever tried to explore it. 
But during the past few months a serious 
attempt to change this situation has at last 
been begun, mainly by William Glock. As 
editor of the quarterly journal The Score, he re- 
cently brought out an issue devoted to Ameri- 
can composers, and it is presumably his 
influence on the ICA music section and on 
Composers’ Concourse that has led to the 
appearance in their programmes of several 
American works and their composers. More- 
over, in this year’s programmes at the Darting- 
ton Summer School of Music, of which he is 
director, he introduced a slight American 
emphasis. 


His particular find is Elliott Carter, who was 
represented at Dartington by both his Cello 
Sonata and his String Quartet, which is now 
to be repeated in London. Their main interest 
is Carter’s new technique of rhythmic modula- 
tion by which changes of tempo are achieved 
gradually by a process of transition exactly 
indicated in the notation, and not simply by 
changes of metronome marking or of approxi- 
mate tempo directions. 


In performance this technique has proved 
hard to follow (as well as very hard to 
execute), and not altogether convincing, the 
modulatory method tending to a seeming 
rhythmic impoverishment rather than enrich- 
ment. In spite of this it is obviously interesting 
in principle, and may have considerable poten- 
tialities. The weakness may be in Carter rather 
than in it, since in other directions his origi- 
nality seems slight, his musical personality, 
although not altogether negligible, undistin- 
guished, and his technical grasp, as far as it is 
possible to judge, clumsy. On the slight evi- 
dence available, in fact, he seems a disappoint- 
ing find, easily outshone by the more familiar 
William Schuman and Aaron Copland. 
Schuman is placed by a contributor to the 
American issue of The Score among the Right 
wing of American composers, but his Fourth 
Quartet, heard at Dartington, is a rhythmically 
exciting and superbly written work, vehement 
but mature, compactly and beautifully shaped, 
similar in character and vitality to the best 
Walton of the Thirties, and a good deal more 
‘modern’ in idiom, Right-wing only from the 
extreme Left, and a masterpiece of its kind. 


Copland was represented at Dartington by 
his Piano Sonata, also to be repeated in Lon- 
don this season. This is a masterpiece of any 
kind, also compactly and beautifully shaped, 
mature but mot vehement, detached, urbane, 
neoclassical, refreshingly cool, bright and clear 
in its harmony, and more than superbly writ- 
ten, one of the most original pieces of piano 
writing for many years, successfully fusing the 
piano techniques of Barték and Stravinsky 
into something completely new and personal. 
It is, in fact, one of the very few genuinely 
original examples of post-Stravinskian neo- 
classicism, and shows Copland clearly as one 
of the most considerable of all composers of 
his generation, comparable with Milhaud or 
Hindemith at their finest, and still easily the 
best American composer we know. 
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There are still, however, several dozen 
American composers that we do not knoy 
The Dartington programmes and those ap. 
nounced for this season cover only a little 
of the ground. The American issue of The 
Score lists sixty-eight composers, only half 
of whom are known here even by name, and 
hardly any by their music. It would be surpris. 
ing if there were not one or two good ong 
among them, and our interest in Glock’s 
explorations should not be damped by 
disappointment in Carter. The next tries 
should be Milton Babbitt, Lukas Foss ang 
Vincent Persichetti. 

COLIN MASON 


Venice Festival 


MODERN Italian music was the main theme 
this year. The inaugural concert, conducted 
by Sergiu Celibidache, was devoted to Casella, 
who might be accepted as the father of the 
young Italians. But the intended ‘portrait 
was disappointing, already very pale, and 
lacking in memorable personal lines. Franco 
Caracciolo conducted a programme of three 
new Italian works: Vlad’s imaginative Varig- 
tions on a 12-note Series from Mozart's ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ for piano and orchestra, with the 
composer as soloist; Franco Margola’s pleas- 
ing and unproblematic Kinderkonzert for 
piano and orchestra, in which a Hindemithian 
idiom is leavened with Italianate melody; 
and’ Peragallo’s moving and effective In 
Memoriam, in the form of an aria and choral 
for mixed chorus and orchestra. Another of 
the most gifted and serious young Italians, 
Zafred, was represented by a new Sinfonia 
breve for strings, in a programme by the 
Ziirich Chamber Orchestra under Edmond de 
Stoutz, who also played the Swiss Paul 
Miiller’s Symphony for Strings, Op. 40, a very 
well and economically laid out work of 
charming lyricism combined with spontaneous 
invention and drive. The Belgian INR 
Orchestra under Franz André also introduced 
a new Italian work, G. F. Malipiero’s sur 
prisingly lively, almost light-hearted Fantasia 
Concertante for violin and orchestra, superbly 
played by Grumiaux. In addition, they played 
three new works written for and dedicated to 
themselves: Milhaud’s Symphony No. 7, 
breezily non-committal, though less frivolous 
than some of his earlier music; Sauguet’s 
Sinfonia INR, modern-romantic, with popu- 
lar accents and big gestures; and Tansman’s 
Concerto for Orchestra, antiseptic and insipid. 
Barték’s Wonderful Mandarin ballet suite, 
in the second half of the concert, now forty 
years old but still very much alive, valid and 
exciting, made them all sound very feeble. 
Other non-Italian néw works in the festival 
were played by the Gorini-Lorenzi two-piano 
team: a neo-classic, motoric Sonatina by 
Conrad Beck; a superbly conceived, lively and 
amusing Sonata by Klebe; and a well-written 
Sonata by a newcomer, David von de Woes 
tijne. 

The theatrical productions this year were 
less interesting. Prokofiev’s The Fiery Angel, 
the first stage performance of which, thirty 
years after it was written, was intended as the 
main ‘draw’ of the festival, proved obscure 
and disappointing. There were also some feeble 
performances by the Opera Ballet of Paris, 
musically very bad and ineptly staged, and 
some productions by the Peking Opera, ad- 
mirable but not properly within the province 
of a music critfc. 

JOHN S, WEISSMANN 
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BOOKS 


The Clowning Privilege 


By JOHN HOLLOWAY 





Graves giving the 1954-55 Clark Lectures at Cambridge 

(they make the main part of this book*) is in no way to 
disparage his immediate predecessors. These, for the most 
part, have been distinguished dons and professors, and they 
have made the lectures something of a landmark in the field 
of literary criticism. But Mr. Graves is a poet in his own right, 
and a man of great (if curious) learning, with a flair for setting 
the cat among the pigeons. It was bold, invigorating, to choose 
him; and he himself then chose a subject—‘Professional 
Standards in English Poetry’-—-on which the views of a creative 
writer are very welcome. So far, so good. 

The bare bones of Mr. Graves’s thesis is simply that ‘pro- 
fessional tradition, since Chaucer, prevents the English poet 
from letting any hopes of gain or of social advancement 
influence his work.’ Welli, there needs no ghost come from 
the graves to tell us that. But Mr. Graves made it the mere 
peg, and made much else hang on it. ‘My function,” he writes, 
‘ig merely provocative.’ What he provokes may be in question, 
but the provocation is there all right. We start with a reference 
to another of his books: that in which we read ‘a true poem 
is necessarily an invocation of the White Goddess.’ That is 
ahard saying to refute. The doubter is likely to be ruled straight 
out of court by Mr. Graves, who clearly understands these 
matters. There is a difficulty, though. Since no one has ex- 
plicitly said this before, it looks a little as if earlier poets only 
half-understood what they were about. Is this implication an 
awkward one? By no means. Mr. Graves is ruthlessly logical, 
and ruthless is the word. Clare, W. H. Davies and Alun Lewis 
come in for praise, but the idols which Mr. Graves topples 
over include Donne, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Tennyson, Yeats and T. S. Eliot. When the toppling 
is done, English poetry looks as if it has been shelled. 


T: say that attention naturally kindles when we find Mr. 


Frankly, there is only one way in which to sustain such 
views: not to apply, but to avoid criticism. There are ways 
and ways of avoiding it. One way is to dismiss Milton merely 
by quoting Skeat’s translation of the sixth Latin elegy, and 
referring to the poet’s flattery of the Queen of Sweden; or 
Dryden, by quoting a well-known bad passage from his very 
first poem, and then asking (without looking to see) whether 
the man who wrote that could ever write well; or Pope, in 
the one page of detailed criticism in all these six lectures, by 
discussing alliteration, the ’s, and s’s in a few lines from the 
Imitations of Horace; or Wordsworth, by quoting stuff he 
wrote in 1793, and then jumping to. 1820 and 1833; or Yeats, 
by first quoting a poem of 1893, and then quibbling over the 
thymes in ‘Chosen,’ and making jokes about its seeming homo- 
sexuality, because Mr. Graves has opened his Yeats at ran- 








*THE C ROWNING PRIVILEGE. The Clark Lectures, 1954-55; also 
Various Essays on Poetry and Sixteen New Poems. By Robert Graves. 
(Cassell, 15s.) 
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dom, and not noticed that it is the sixth piece in a series called 
‘A Woman. Young and Old.’ 

An excuse is provided, though, for these irrational methods :| 
the lectures were intended for a ‘largely undergraduate audi- 
ence’ and ‘therefore addressed in the first place to the passions.” 
Which passions? Easy. Which passions are excited by jokes 
about Milton’s disappointment at not getting a fellowship, 
about Pope’s social climbing, about a letter of advice on 
travelling abroad which Wordsworth was kind enough to 
supply to Mr. Graves’s great-uncle, about Yeats’s Voronoff 
operation, about T. S. Eliot’s being a churchwarden, about the 
vistas which rise before us if we substitute ‘bottom upwards’ 
for the refrain in one of Tennyson’s poems? (This takes a 
page to explain. What would ‘smutty’ Pope have thought?) 
If things like this will not provoke the passionate Cambridge 
undergraduates, what will? Certainly they will be bored, by 
comparison, with the trifling fact that, immediately after Mr. 
Graves says he has checked his facts for publication, he adds 
that ‘Professor’ F. W. Bateson has read the proofs, and in 
the course of the lectures (as checked) appears to think that 
Cowley led the metaphysicals, that ‘metaphysical’ here means 
‘a rejection of the physical’ (pp, 25-6), that Dryden’s standard 
was ‘contemporary French taste’ (pp. 27, 30), that the reaction 
against Pope began in 1763 (p. 45), that science was ‘scarcely 
respectable as yet’ in poetry in 1820 (p. 59), or that ‘lesser 
idols’ like ‘sex-mad’ D. H. Lawrence and Hopkins are now 
‘slowly mouldering’ in contemporary taste. Nor are they (or 
anyone else, for that matter) likely to feel that information 
about the giant yam of Abulam, or how well you can get on 
playing Hollywood charades with your soul-mate, is much of 
a make-weight. 

+ * + 


Do I go too far? Yes. There is also a very stimulating dis- 
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THE 
UNKNOWN PRIME MINISTER 


The Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law 
by Robert Blake 


“Mr. Blake’s triumph—and a triumph it is—is to have 
made this least spectacular of Prime Ministers an im- 
pressive, a living and a likeable personality.”’ THE TIMES 


““A very good book, immensely thorough, immensely 
erudite, and immensely well written . . . head and 
shoulders above most recent political biographies.” 


WALTER ELLIOT 
(560 pages, Illustrated, 42/+ net) (The Listener) 


THE BIBLE TODAY 


The Times in its famous Bible Supplement, presented 
an introduction to the Bible, its languages, archeology, 
manuscripts, translations and editions; and _ its 
religious, literary, musical and social applications, 
considered by Christian scholars. This is now re-issued 
in permanent form, expanded and with 37 illustrations. 

(25/- net) 


THE 
HIGH HILL OF THE MUSES 
edited by Hugh Kingsmill 


The last of the famous Kingsmill Anthologies, contain- 
ing “my favourite passages from English Literature’. 
With a prefactory note by Hesketh Pearson. 


“One of the very small number of anthologies of 


enduring interest and validity.””’, MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
(640 pages, 25/- net) 
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FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


THE LAMB 


‘Unfolded in a subtle, condensed style which gives 
it the fullest possible impact.” SCOTSMAN 
(12/6 net) 


and, of course 


JOY PACKER 


VALLEY OF THE VINES 


“As freshly attractive as the country of its setting.” 
(65th Thousand) BIRMINGHAM POST 


(12/6 ner 


THRILLERS OF THE MONTH 


The Body Snatchers by Jack Finney, author of 
‘Five Against the House’. “Will be shudderingly en- 
joyed.” FRANCIS GRIERSON 


(September Choice, 10/6 net) 
The Deadly Climate by Ursula Curtiss, author of 
‘The Iron Cobweb’. “A throat-clutcher in the absolute.” 


N.Y. TIMES 
(October Choice, Ready October 31) 
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cussion, in one lecture, of English prosody—though it jg a 
pity, since Mr. Graves is so beastly to Pope, that he fails to 
take off his hat to him when writing ‘there should be no dis. 
crepancy between the sound and the sense of a poem’ By 
anyway, Mr. Graves must expect trouble from an authog 
far higher than that of any mere reviewer. For the fact is tha 
(to adopt his own inflated, rhetorical mode of ©X pression) 
prose has its deities no less than verse. Criticism also owe 
allegiance to a goddess. Needless to say, she is a younger anq 
humbler figure than Mr. Graves’s hook-nosed, blue-eyed 
female spider; but she is not lightly to be insulted, and 

as offering only work which is done with care and m 
and steady devotion to the subject. Confronted with flippancy, 
tittle-tattle and stuff about alliteration and faulty rhymes, she 
sends (I hope) for Big Sister. And how will that White God. 
dess herself react, when she finds that her white boy (an 
agent) has been doing a kind of perky berserk from Chaucer 
to the present day? I foresee a sparagmos, starring Mr. Graves, 
of unprecedented ferocity. For these extraordinary lectures, 
serve him right. Why didn’t he stick to his proper furrow, of 
put his back into this fresh one? 


Passing over the unimportant ‘various essays’ (three book 
reviews, a broadcast talk, entertaining pieces on theft and 
nursery rhymes, the old dreary rigmarole about Pound and 
Propertius done @ la fourth-form magazine), one turns to th 
verse. Here at least, at last, one hopes to meet the pale las. 
civious unicorn and bloody lion again, or watch the green sea 
dance into the hold—after all, Mr. Graves can certainly write 
good poems. It doesn’t happen. Certainly these have, in the 
main, the plain speaking that goes, admirably, with Mr 
Graves’s diatribes against rhetoric; and one of them, ‘A Lost 
Jewel,’ rises by this and its modest neatness as far as to bk 
thoroughly good. But several have merely walk-on parts, and 
too many have that sure sign of unimportance, a capacity 
to squeeze their whole point into one catchy last line (aloof, 
alone—save for the succuba’; ‘for fear they burn a hok 
through more than steel’ in a poem about putting love-telics 
in the safe). Can this be the writer, one asks, who asserts 
that the later Yeats had ‘nothing to say’? The last poem in 
the book plays the same little trick, but here one’s interest is 
truly aroused, and one suspects that the author is being dis 
armingly frank in giving it such prominence. In dialogue form, 
this poem claims that Graves’s serried prose works are just- 
fied by their ‘faithful public following.’ And the verse? The 
poem then ends: 

Answer: this question makes me look a fool, 

As who breeds dogs because he loves a cat. 
What Tennyson would have thought of the whoreson zeds 
in that last line, or Donne (who couldn’t keep up his good 
starts) of the slapdash metaphor, or anyone of the extre 
ordinary archaism, hardly matters. What matters is this: Mr. 
Graves thinks that just what, for him, can never justify verse— 
a mere public following—does justify prose. If that is what 
the lectures aimed at, then one can understand why they 
achieved nothing beyond it. As for looking a fool, the icono 
clastic Mr. Graves should remember Hephezstus, who (as we 
read in The White Goddess) ‘was . . . lamed by suddenly 
being thrown down from Olympus . . . and mocked by the 
whole company of Heaven.’ Milton records how he landed 
in a small Mediterranean island, presumably with the Homeric 
laughter of the Olympians to whom he had been impudent 
still ringing in his ears. 

Lame or not, impudence is certainly bad for balance—and, 
deservedly, reputation. 
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Did You Have a Good War? 


SPECIAL OPERATIONS. Edited by Patrick Howarth. (Routledge, 16s.) 
JourNEY TO Dana. By Charles Portway. (Kimber, 16s.) 

EiGHT BALED OUT. By James M. Inks. (Methuen, 9s. 6d.) 

Ocroser '43. By Aage Bertelsen. (Museum, 12s. 6d.) 


Tue nineteen contributors to Special Operations were all engaged 
in cloak-and-dagger work during the last war, and what they have 
to say could hardly fail to be interesting. It was therefore dis- 
appointing to find that the book consists of extracts from books 
already published. Couldn’t the editor have persuaded his team 
of authors to give us something fresh and original? I hope that 
this well-known galaxy of secret service writers aren’t beginning 
to scrape the bottom of the literary barrel. 

My disappointment was deepened by the tone of the foreword, 
which smacks of legend-mongering. The members of Special 
Operations Executive were not, it seems, common or garden 
members of the British Army: they were ‘individualists’ and ‘great 
spirits.’ ‘Some of the gayest and most successful of the S.O.E. 
individualists,’ we are told, ‘would simply have been misfits’ in a 
dull old war like that of 1914-18. We are invited to rejoice that 
the ‘great spirits’ were banded together in a special outfit instead 
of being ‘swallowed up in the general slaughter.’ 

It does no service to the excellent work performed by S.O.E. 
to foster the notion that its personnel were a super-élite. Intel- 
ligence specialists don’t possess a monopoly of courage and 
resource. Spare a thought for the men who slogged their way 
through ‘the general slaughter,’ who weren't selected for fancy 
maneuvres in enemy territory, who wore proper uniforms, did 
drills and fatigues, and finally went into the line and were shot at 
for weeks and months on end. True, they didn’t consider that 
campaigning was a jolly lark. They lacked the talent to reduce 
modern warfare to the dimensions of a Boy Scouts’ field day. 
But the part they played in winning the war, if it was less spec- 
tacular than that of the ‘individualists,’ was none the less vital. 

A chronicle of a ranker’s war is contained in Christopher 
Portway’s Journey to Dana. Portway gives an account of his 
capture in Normandy, his two escapes from captivity and his 
ill-fated marriage to a girl from Krdalovice. He tells his story 
simply and well. His unpretentious estimate of his own capabilities 
and his pragmatic approach to emergencies convince me that | 
would rather have had him as a companion on a trek through 
hostile country than some of the gay individualists who write 
with such panache in the pages of Special Operations. 

His style is far better adjusted to the demands of military 
narrative than the style of Eight Baled Out. Major Inks should 
have been allowed to tell his own story in his own way. Unfortu- 
nately the book has been ‘edited’ by a supposedly professional 
hand. The result is lamentable. What might have been an absorbing 
account of Chetnik and Partisan rivalry takes on a note of 
melodramatic falsity. 

No such falsity mars the narration of October ’43. Here we have 
a remarkable recital of the surreptitious evacuation to Sweden of 
six thousand Jews during the Nazi attempt to render Hitler's 
‘model Protectorate’ Judenrein. The evacuation was carried out 
largely by non-Jews who were stirred to indignation and pity for 
the plight of their fellow-citizens. The author, Aage Bertelsen, 
was a schoolmaster and an authority on the Old Testament. 
Although he wouldn’t claim to be a practised writer, he manages 
to convey a vivid impression of the behaviour of ordinary people 
in a crisis, And the penalty for failure in this particular under- 
ground operation was just as severe for this small band of civilians 
and amateurs as it was for their military and professional counter- 
parts. Bertelsen describes how the parents of one of his lieutenants 
were permitted to visit him on the eve of his execution. They 
couldn't recognise him. He had lost his left eye, his fingers were 
broken, his nails had been torn out, he was almost insane with 
thirst. All he wanted was a German bullet. 

It is easy to understand why Sholem Asch should have written 


an introduction to October ’43 and why Albert Einstein and Niels | 
Bohr should have praised it. To Gentiles like myself it will shed | 
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A SONG TO SING—O! 


“Those who love Gilbert and Sullivan will be well 
rewarded by this autobiography ... this is a lovely 
book” VERNON FANE (Sphere) Illustrated 21/- 
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Village School 


“This charming account of a school 
year is witty, shrewd, kindly and 
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new and reassuring light on the relations between the two peoples. 
I wish I had known about this heart-warming modern Exodus 
three months ago, before I stood on the shore at Elsinore and 
stared across the shrouded Sound at the distant lights of 
Helsingborg. 

‘The skipper had ordered dead silence during the crossing. But 
the very moment it was announced that they were passing the 
three-mile limit and were in Swedish territorial waters, all the 
passengers began singing, and Israel’s ancient pean Shema Yisroel 
sounded powerfully, rolling jubilantly towards the Swedish coast 
and back to the beaches of Denmark as they disappeared behind 


>. 
them. JON MANCHIP WHITE 


Green Loaning 


THe FLOWERS OF THE Forest. The second part of an auto- 
biography by David Garnett. (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) 
Tus publishing of an autobiography in widely separated volumes 
has disadvantages. Hares are started in one volume and months 
or years have to elapse before the reader is allowed to pursue 
them: hares are pursued in a later volume whose first starting it 
is then difficult to remember (the reappearance of the elusive 
‘T.T.’ in David Garnett’s second volume, for a minor example, 
loses much of its flavour if her brief introduction near the close 
of the first is not fresh in the reader’s mind—which it hardly 
can be, if that volume was read when it first appeared two years 
ago: similarly his later relations with the Lawrences need to be 
read with his first introduction to them as a boy). Further, it 
makes it singularly difficult to judge the development of the 
book as a whole: to appreciate the contrast between the back- 
ground of the first volume—the kaleidoscope of vaguely liberal- 
minded but otherwise ill-assorted intellectuals with whom the 
elder Garnetts were professionally in contact—ranging from 
Belloc and Galsworthy, Conrad and Henry James and Wells and 
Hudson and Rupert Brooke to Lenin and Kropotkin—and the 
unified philosophy, the close-knit intention of that involuted 
aristocratic society in which the author was to find his own place 
in the second—Keynes and the Stracheys, the Woolfs and 
Stephenses, the Bells and Duncan Grant and Fry and Francis 

Birrell—the ‘organic unity’ we call ‘Bloomsbury.’ 
The Golden Echo began with Flodden Field, skipped fairly 
rapidly to the opening decade of the twentieth century, and closed, 
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tantalisingly, with the outbreak of war in 1914. The Flowers of 
the Forest (an allusion to the Lost Generation) takes us 

the war into the ensuing peace: through the author’s life aS a 
manual labourer, first on relief-work behind the lines in France 
and then on an East Anglian farm, to his establishment, in 1993 
with the publication of Lady Into Fox, as a public figure in his 
own right: to his marriage with his first wife, and the birth of 
his second. The literary background (as has already beg, 
remarked) is more and more exclusively ‘Bloomsbury.’ Indeed this 
book provides the fullest and most evocative, almost day-by-day 
account of the life of that society which has yet appeared, Read 
it I found myself irresistibly driven to re-read The Tale of Genj~ 
and from that moment I read on with one book in each hang 
For it is a fascinating comparison. Here were two societies 
separated by a thousand years in time and half the circumfereng 
of the globe in distance, both basing themselves on the twin 
fundamentals of G. E. Moore’s ethic—the contemplation of 
beautiful objects, and the cultivation of personal relationships, 
The comparison of course must not be pressed too far: the society 
of tenth-century Japan was the flowering of an established order, 
the society of twentieth-century Bloomsbury a society of rebels 
and apostles, thus inevitably the cruder, more gothic of the two, 
But the fundamentals of belief were the same. 

Valuable as this picture of Bloomsbury is as history (and I hope 
that for the benefit of future historians the third volume will 
include an index to all three), the book is correctly described as 
autobiography, not memoirs. For what emerges most clearly of 
all is the character of the author himself: an extraordinary 
character, impossible to sum up in a few lines because in it 
the intellectual and the wild animal are so curiously blended, 
Throughout the whole story these twin threads of personality 
run inextricably. The author of Lady Into Fox. ... No 
wonder, one feels on laying down The Flowers of the Forest— 
no wonder he wrote that exceptional story with so much passion, 


such conviction. RICHARD HUGHES 


Boswell on Tour 


BOSWELL ON THE GRAND Tour. Vol. II. Italy, Corsica and France, 
1765-1766. (Heinemann, 25s.) 

JAMES BOSWELL’S status as a great diarist is firmly secured in 
this, the latest of the Yale editions of his private papers. But 
it is also becoming apparent that, apart from Sir John Falstaff, 
he is the greatest comic hero in English literature, containing in 
himself an entire repertoire of episodes for an eighteenth-century 
comedy of manners. Indeed, if one were Sandy Wilson seeking a 
holiday from the 1920s, one would need to look no farther fora 
figure perfectly tailored to the needs of musical comedy. The 
sententious moralising, the headlong and undignified scrambles 
for amour, the giddy swoopings from soaring elation to cavernous 
gloom, the penny-pinching minginess and strutting coxcombery, 
are priceless gifts to genial laughter. 

Boswell found the women of Italy both passionate and easily 
accessible. In the two years since he had paid clumsy court, with 
disastrous consequences, to the actress Louisa in London, he had 
gained much in self-confidence but little in subtlety. He mide 
direct approaches to three countesses, one after another, con- 
vinced that he need but condescend and he must conquer, but 
he was chased by their ridicule into professional embraces. Bos- 
well’s pursuit of the middle-aged Mme de St. Gilles is a case in 
point. In a letter to his friend, the philosopher Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, he wrote: ‘I paid court to a noble lady, a little advanced 
in years. She told me that she would not wish to take on a good 
cook that she could keep only a fortnight for fear of suffering 
too much when she lost him. It was an affair of pure vanity, 80 
I gave myself little concern over it.’ 

Frustrated in his amorous designs here, he made direct ap- 
proaches to a Mme Porzia Sansedoni, mother of three children 
and a former mistress of the young Lord Mountstuart, also 4 
friend of Boswell’s. Mme Sansedoni conducted the flirtation with 
the finesse of a grand mistress of the art, but snatched the cup 
away from her suitor’s lips. He consoled himself with Mme 
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Girolama Piccolomini, or Moma, mother of four children, whose 
candid love letters reveal her as a woman of immense feeling, 
spirit and sensibility. The last adventure of his Grand Tour was 
with Rousseau’s mistress, the forty-three-year-old Thérése, who 
travelled with him from Paris to London on his journey home. 
He congratulated Thérése on her good fortune in having at last 
experienced the vigour of a Scots lover, and was astonished when 
she replied: ‘I allow that you are a hardy and vigorous lover, but 
you have no art.’ 

Boswell’s lack of talent with women was richly compensated 
by his gift for winning the affection and friendship of great men, 
whom he wooed and won with subtler skill and flattery. To his 
conquests of Johnson, Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, Rousseau and 
a gallery of lesser lions, he quickly added the somewhat egregious 
John Wilkes, then in exile in Italy, Lord Mountstuart, eldest son 
of the English Prime Minister, Lord Bute, and, above all, Pascal 
Paoli, the great Corsican nationalist leader, who exerted a pro- 
found influence on Boswell’s character. 

The present volume contains the whole of the Corsican Journal. 
It consists principally of observations on the character of Paoli 
and of conversations with the Corsican leader on nationalism, 
religion, morality and society in general. Paoli treated Boswell 
with royal favour, extending to him the courtesy and considera- 
tion that would normally be granted to an ambassador, acting as 
mentor to a young man who showed a flattering willingness to 
learn, and conferring on him a warmth of friendship that com- 
pletely won Boswell over to the cause of Corsican independence, 
which he subsequently advocated with ingenuity and ardour. In 
his Corsican Journal one can see how characteristic of the time 
was Boswell’s conflict between faith and reason. Aristocratic and 
Royalist by conviction, he was emotionally committed to belief 
in religion, but he was often unable to repress his misgivings, 
particularly in conversations with Wilkes. Paoli threw his prestige 
in the balance on the side of religion, and Boswell decided that 
‘It is a mark of wisdom to be sensible of the limited extent of 
human knowledge, to examine with reverence the ways of God, 
nor presumptuously to reject any opinion held by the, judicious 
and the learned... .” 

Boswell began his Grand Tour at twenty-four as a callow, 
exuberant, curious and aspiring novice. He ended it as a mature, 
confident, intellectually resourceful man who could stand on com- 
mon terms with the best men of his generation. The present volume 
shows this transition in operation, Much of it is scrappy, im- 
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mediate and impressionistic, lacking the leisurely literary manner 
of, for example, the London Journal, but it catches time, men 
and manners on the wing with unerring sureness, 

The book is, of course, edited with impeccable scholarship ang 
discrimination, and one waits impatiently for the next instalmen, 


of the Boswell papers. EMANUEL LITVINOgF 


O, My America 


JouRNEY Down A Ralinsow. By J. B. Priestley and Jacquety 
Hawkes. (Heinemann, 18s.) 

MR. AND MRS. PRIESTLEY have visited the American South-West 
At Kansas City they parted company to complete between them 
a circular tour. Mrs. Priestley went to Albuquerque, from whence 
she made little trips to Santa Fé, Cortez, the Mesa Verde district, 
Taos, Los Alamos, investigating typical New Mexico county, 
until she was later joined by Mr. Priestley, whose pilgrimage 
stretched across the green plains of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
broken at such industrial shrines as Dallas and Houston. Cop. 
scientious Baedekers, this popular novelist and this imaginative 
archeologist recorded their impressions. Mr. Priestley, who pre. 
sents himself as ‘an intuitive type,’ explains the people and leaves 
the land to Mrs. Priestley, who accurately describes their separate 
investigations. Her concentration on Pueblo Indian society is g 
deliberate study of that ‘stage before the individual has emerged 
into full independence’ from the tribe, while Mr. Priestley’s 
scrutiny of the modern American presents that ‘point where the 
individual gladly allows himself to be swamped’ by the tribe, 
Thus, like all truly dedicated travellers, Mr. and Mrs. Priestley 
expend their energies on the broad walks of life—man with and/or 
against his background. 

The Priestley rainbow reflects horror-land, and as memoranda 
between New Mexico and Texas increase, Mr. and Mrs. Priestley 
reveal themselves as pioneers, voluntarily submitting themselves 
to an abundance of discomforts. Small wonder that Mr. Priestley 
impairs his digestive system with whisky-on-the-rocks and fried 
shrimps, and that Mrs. Priestley’s gallantly lengthy and anthro- 
pological descriptions of Indian dances should verge on the 
monotonous. 

Mr. and Mrs. Priestley are sensibly conscious that travel-book 
readers enjoy travellers with personality, and in this neither dit 
appoints. Mr. Priestley, a jolly type with a pipe, is a man we can 
wholly understand. He goes into the American jungle with prideful 
egocentricity and dangles his savages before us with a lusty Gull 
verian swing. He presents this land of Admass (‘my name for th 
whole system of an increasing productivity, plus inflation, plus’ 
rising standard of living, plus...’ etc.) as a nightmare for 
Europeans. His grasp of the American social dilemma of how 
be boss and yet mix with the boys is splendid. His metaphorical 
spanking of American womanhood is impressive. Professionally 
spontaneous is Mr, Priestley’s robust panoramic digest of this land 
of football, television, juke-boxes, steaks, fake culture, strip 
tease, cafeterias and noise, where all are ‘anxious for complet 
security without reference to ideas.’ Mr. Priestley is a man whos 
opinions we applaud even though we often feel there is something 
rather dreadful about the wrong person saying the right thing. 

Mrs. Priestley is no journalist; her style is more academic, het 
notes are those of the lecturer whose later annotations might cot 
tain some exciting potentialities. Whereas, constantly, one knows 
that Mr. Priestley is having a wonderful time with his axe and 
hammer, one has the impression that Mrs. Priestley would rather 
have stayed at home, Her observations are dutifully those We 
expect from her profession, but a sense of weariness creeps |i, 
even though she is for ever insisting on how moved she is by the 
mild, polite Pueblo Indians; ‘I don’t want to sentimentalise .-. 
but I do like them so... .’ } 

The American South-West by Mr. and Mrs. Priestley is # 
cautionary tale, and only the hardiest travellers will venture # 
their footsteps. The attraction of Mrs. Priestley’s Pueblo Indiats 
is evident, although this fair-minded lady admits there are 00 
cacti in New Mexico deserts, Only a masochist or an avid reader 
of horror-comics would wish to visit Mr. Priestley’s horror-land. 
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—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 
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by Nerina Medici and Rosemary Hughes 
30s NET 
The joint diaries of Vincent and Mary Novello, recording a 
in churches, opera houses and elsewhere, were only lately dis- 
covered as an accidental result oj the Second World War. 


From them the editors have produced a lively and readable 
record of musical life in Europe in the early nineteenth century. 


0 the book trade George Allen and Unwin, Lrd. 
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Mrs. Priestley’s gentle sympathy towards her Indians appears 
benevolent—a wife’s functional politeness towards hosts whose 
vulgarity her husband so pitilessly exposes. It is Mrs. Priestley 
who writes the thank-you letter. It is all perfectly understandable. 
From the beginning it was obvious we all thought it best to stay 
at home. KAY DICK 


Universal Aunt 


CHARLEY’S AUNT’S FATHER. By Jevan Brandon-Thomas. (Douglas 
Saunders with MacGibbon and Kee, 18s.) 

OcciE. THE MEMOIRS OF OLGA LYNN. (Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 
16s.) 

SAND IN MY MINK, By Yolande Donlan. (MacGibbon and Kee, 
12s. 6d.) 

: In these decades of Perelman puns and Bemelmans whimsy, of the 
needle instead of the hammer, our grandfathers’ humour is usually 
a source of embarrassment. Even Gilbert we relinquish as we 
enter the recruit-centre gates. But one masterpiece of Victorian 
mirth that never flags for some of us is Charley’s Aunt, and in 
Charley's Aunt's Father—the best by far of these three life-stories 
—we are given a biography of the play’s author, Brandon Thomas, 
by his son. It is one of the most entertaining show-business stories 
I have read for a long time. 

Brandon Thomas came from a Liverpool family down in the 
world, and had to earn his living from the age of twelve as a 
carpenter. Being attracted by the stage, he worked for a while as 
a professional reciter, before coming to London to begin a steady 
grind up the theatrical ladder. 

As well as acting, he wrote plays, and songs for Eugene Stratton. 
He also championed modern art. Whistler, a later friend, he much 
admired, and it was a visit to Oxford (his first) to hear the Ten 
O'Clock lecture that set the seeds for his famous play. The idea of 
Charley's Aunt was first discussed in 1890 (when Thomas was 
middle-aged) as a vehicle for the actor W. S. Penley. Once written, 
it gathered dust in Thomas’s hands. As he said: ‘Any fool can 
write a play but it takes a clever man to get it produced.’ But, two 
years later, it was. At the London first night, not only the audience 
but all the actors and the people backstage were helpless with 
laughter. Thomas's fortune was made. And no one has yet asked, 
as he feared, how an undergraduate came to have women’s clothes 
at hand. 

The picture his son draws of him is not deep; but Thomas’s 
personality emerges a most delightful one, equable in the years of 
struggle, unspoilt in success. Especially does his charm come out 
in the long wooing of his wife, a Jewess whose parents were very 
cool to their daughter’s middle-aged suitor. Aided by Ada 
Leverson, a relation of the girl's, he was so tolerant and persistent 
that in the end her family relented. It was a most happy marriage. 

Long after he was famous, Thomas said sadly one day of the 


The 
Aceident 


BY DEXTER MASTERS 





This most important, most impressive novel tells the 
story of the eight days it took a man to die after an 
accident at Los Alamos had subjected him to intense 
radiation. It is a novel which touches upon the great 
moral issue of our time, as seen by the physicists who 
are called upon to create the means of world destruction. 
It is a novel which should be read by all who would have 
a clear understanding of the fate that awaits each human 
being if ever uncontrolled nuclear energy is let loose upon 
the world. 416 pp., Large Crown 8vo., 15s. net. 
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public: ‘They only remember me as the author of Charley's Ayn’ 
But the play’s success over the years has shown that this is some. 
thing well worth being remembered by; and though this accoyn 
of the father will always be of interest, it is the aunt who will go 
on running until Oxford is absorbed into Cowley Comprehensive 
School. 

Of the other two books, one is genteel and one is frothy, ang 
neither does more than fill in half an hour between a bath and 
sleep. Oggie is the reticent autobiography of Miss Oggie Lynn, 
now over seventy, often put forward as Belgravia’s answer to Elsa 
Maxwell. Certainly, the index to her book is enough to make 
governess purr. Miss Lynn studied with Jean de Reszke, taught 
singing for a while in London, became the friend and confidante 
of that world where talent and the aristocracy murmurously 
mingle. She is ore of a dwindling band for whom life began with 
Diaghilev’s first season and ended when the Duff Coopers left our 
Paris embassy. 

Miss Donlan has none of Miss Lynn’s reticence. She would not 
be an actress if she had. Sand in my Mink is a racy, eggshell-thin 
account of her life and travels in Europe and North Africa. The 
style is Lardner with a hollow ring. I think actresses should leave 
typewriters to their press-agents. DAVID STONE 


New Novels 


A PerFect Woman. By L. P. Hartley. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d) 

SIMBI AND THE SATYR OF THE DaRK JUNGLE, By Amos Tutuola, 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

JUSTIN BayarD. By Jon Cleary. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 

THE TIGRESS ON THE HEARTH. By Margery Sharp. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


‘THE general impression was sandy. . . . Over the shaven upper 
lip the bold nose contradicted the weak jaw, and what was this 
about the eyes? Slightly protuberant, they were staring with 
tunnel-fixity and a hint of truculence into space; but the notice- 
able thing about them was that one was wider-open than the 
other. There was the suggestion of a cast about them too.’ This 
character of Mr. Hartley’s is Alec Goodrich, a fairly eminent 
novelist fleeing by train from an overbearing mistress in North 
Wales, as observed by Harold Eastwood, a provincial accountant 
whose wife he seduces while in pursuit of a fragile and somewhat 
other-worldly Austrian barmaid. (The author seems none too 
happy with famous people; one remembers the calamitous film 
star in My Fellow Devils.) A pertinacious ex-faun-cum-beloved- 
vagabond, his conversation has the familiar ring of the fictional 
novelist, though his tactics are surprising. By dint of loading 
Harold with profitable tax business he tries—artlessly one would 
say—to enlist his services as a pimp. For the smugness and con- 
ventionality of Harold, at first glance, are barely credible. He is 
only thirty-five, and has served in the Army, but though of sound 
mind and not preoccupied with temperance he can scarcely bring 
himself to enter a public house. Mr. Hartley’s conformers tend 
to conform too much to conventions no longer valid. It is Isabel 
Eastwood, with the social advantage of a rector’s daughter over 
a draper’s son, who as a thwarted devotee of literature shoulders 
with idealism the task of procuring the barmaid until Alec’s 
overtures precipitate the direct release of her own passion. Mr. 
Hartley has no more fear of the commonplace than of the 
improbable, and he handles this unpromising quartet, not to 
mention the Eastwood children, with the cool deliberate skill 
that he showed in The Go-Between. The treatment of actual 
passion is very slight, but the illusions that shape behaviour, 
the failures of perception on which estrangement, and also love, 
can depend, the small changes of stress that can quietly shatter 
a code of conduct, are beautifully followed. If this were a film 
one would feel inclined to congratulate the chief players on 4 
better script and a far better director than they deserved. 
Moving on to African literature—a considerable transition— 
we are confronted by Simbi and the Satyr of the Dark Jungle. 
Readers of Mr. Tutuola’s two previous books will recognise the 
pattern; this is another picaresque excursion into the limbo of 
West African folk-lore. Simbi is a rich girl, ‘entirely fed up with 
her mother’s wealths,’ who perversely petitions an oracle to 
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nce The Poverty and The Punishment, 
bstract nouns having a kind of spell- 
like significance. After two sacrifices her wish 
is granted; she is kidnapped and driven off 
down the Path of Death. Thereafter she is 
beset by a succession of terrors but survives, 
like Ulysses, most often by supernatural aid 
but sometimes by personal resource, and once 
or twice, oddly enough, by unfated accident. 
This tale has not the unbroken fantasy 
of its predecessors. The English is perhaps 
more erratic than usual, but the sly, clerkly 
note is a little stronger. The magical events 
have their own weird power; the dance in the 
hall of singing birds, ending in terror and 
sleep, has a soft but frightening quality of 
hallucination; again and again embodied 
dreams will rear up like logs in white water; 
an ancient myth will emerge from imbecility 
as starkly as the stone on Fraser’s lawn; but 
common sense and even cynicism peep 
through at intervals, and it is clearly sug- 
gested that The Poverty and The Punishment 
do not pay. Now and then it looks almost as 
though some disillusioned student, sent down, 
perhaps, from Hashimoto College and armed 
with a few books on his people’s anthro- 
pology, had stolen all these wonders from an 
older and simpler mind. 

Some trace of Mr. Tutuola’s world has 
crépt into Mr. Jon Cleary’s novel, which is 
set in a Western Australian cattle station; in 
each, with peculiar force, there occurs the 
episode of a burning hollow-tree which is also 
a prison. But whereas the former’s Africans, 
naked under magic, display a ruthless-rhyme 
innocence of such notions as loyalty and jus- 
tice, it is the aborigine Emu Foot, arrested for 
abduction and murder while in flight from 
vengeance, who saves his white captor’s life. 
Tad Kirkbride, who owns the station which 
the pair just reach, has trouble on his hands, 
and Justin Bayard, the policeman, detained 
there by wounds and a flooded airstrip, can- 
not escape his part in it. At its centre is Julie, 
Tad’s loved and pitied wife whom six months 
in the place have turned into a savage neuro- 
tic. She already has one lover, but covets 
Justin, whose own affair with a half-caste girl 
excites her taste for cruelty. Eventually the 
natives take a hand; their integration into this 
localised, concentrated story is a notable suc- 
cess. It is a very tough story and not a very 
profound one, but neither falsely tough nor 
falsely emotional. Nor is it spuriously archaic, 
for the modern Australia in it reads very con- 
vincingly indeed 

In The Tigress on the Hearth, Miss Sharp 
has used barbarity as an ingredient in a smooth 
little skit on the manners of mid-Victorian 
England. A young Englishman, nephew to 
our Consul at Corfu, is set upon while shoot- 
ing on the coast of Albania and saved from 
indignity or worse by a handsome Albanian 
git! who knifes his chief tormentor. To the 
dismay of his relatives—a dismay which soon 
turns to awe-struck admiration—he grooms 
her in Paris, marries her and (for he is a 
landed gentleman) imposes her on the county 
as his chatelaine. Dignified, forceful, humour- 
less and utterly devoted, she is a model wife 
until her husband stands for Parliament, only 
to be challenged by a caddish Liberal—a mis- 
fortune which perhaps excuses her one cele- 
brated reversion to the code of the heroic age. 
In a way she invites comparison with the girl 
from Central Asia in Dennis Parry's recent 
Sea of Glass, but though formidable on oc- 
casions she is a slighter figure. It is an amusing 
and quite stylish little story. 
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‘Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


THE lawnmower has been put away and the 
hedge no longer needs trimming. In a little 
while we may find ourselves with material for 
a bonfire, but, if we wait, even this task may 
be taken off our hands by importuning 
youngsters preparing for November 5. The 
log traders are making approaches and saying 
that logs will be scarce, as they always do. 
They, and the nip in the air, serve to remind 
us that winter is only a step or two away. On 
the farms they have finished in the rick- 
yards, and all that remains is the untidiness 
of the root crop and those rutted paths that 
tractor wagons make going to and fro. Else- 
where all is order, and the stubble is being 
turned under day after day, leaving the 
brown earth to be harrowed, sown, rolled and 
harvested in a pattern that, with intervals of 
fallow, has been going on since the ox pulled 
the wooden plough. 


BIRDS AND BERRIES 

‘We have a somewhat untidy blackberry 
hedge on one side of our back garden, and 
blackbirds search the ground below for fallen, 
ripe berries,’ writes Mr. S. Bone, of Wembley 
Hill. ‘They also do a sort of combined jump 
and flutter to knock off projecting berries 
from detached horizontal sprays that are near 
the ground. Thrushes search the ground only. 
Sparrows do not seem to care for them; 
pigeons go for near-by elderberries only; star- 
lings seldom go near the blackberries. The 
migrating birds that came to the garden some 
twenty years back have been driven to feed 
and rest farther out by the increase of houses, 
so my list is short. Mice brave the logan- 
berries’ prickles and admire my typing through 
the window of my den.’ I was interested to 
hear again of the fluttering by means of which 
blackbirds knock down wild fruit. I have been 
fascinated to see them do the same sort of 
thing on branches of ripe rowans and some- 
times on elderberries. They seem to prefer 
to do this rather than to perch and depress 
the slender branches. 


THE RELUCTANT SCHOLAR 

E. was in a reminiscent mood, prompted 
by the ringing of the school bell. A small boy 
went past, dragged almost on tiptoe by his 
tight-lipped mother. ‘When I was a little lad,’ 
said E., ‘they ‘ad a job to get me there too. 
They was always sendin’ old Williams, the 
School Board, after me. I saw ’im comin’ an’ 
I used to run to me grannie’s. She ’ad a settle, 
one o’ them that opened up. I used to get in 
an’ pull the seat down on meself. Of course, 
old Williams found out about this. He used 
to knock on it with ‘is stick an’ I ‘ad to come 
out. He couldn’t walk very fast but he used 
to drive me in front of ‘im like a sheep. I 
used to run an’ if I could get far enough in 
front I used to ide. Alf ‘is time he never got 
me there. I wasn’t for avin’ education rammed 
down my throat. I wouldn’t never ’ave been 
there either, only me dad come ‘ome to work 
and said I'd be took to school on a dog-collar 
an’ lead. I ’ad to go after that, but I never 
forgave ‘em for makin’ me, not even when I 
was done with it!’ 
HarbDy CyYCLAMENS 

The more hardy sort of cyclamens are 
wonderfully decorative things to plant round 
trees. The neapolitanums should be put in in 
autumn. and left alone thereafter apart from a 
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winter mulching once in a while. Cyclamens 
will spread and amply repay anyone who 


plants them. 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 19. CONRAD ERLIN 
BLACK, 10 men. White to play and 
va Z mate in 2 moves: 


solution next week. 
last 





Q 2 Solution to 
week’s problem by 
Libby: B-Kt 4, 
waiting. Peculiarly 
attractive key for a 


1 
1 
” ‘. ‘waiter’ in that by 
1 


i 
te 


unpinning two of 
his pieces it concedes 
Black many more 
moves only to dis- 
pose of all of them. 
1... Bmoves;2B-Q6. 1. .P x P: 2 B-Q6. 
1...K-K4;2Q x Kt. 1 Kt-B 4; 2 
Kt-Kt 6. |... Kt (6) any other; ? Q-Q 4 
1... Kt (4) any; 2 Q-Kt 3. 
* 


One of the very best players in England at the 
moment is Raafi Persitz, a young Israeli studying 
at Oxford: full of imagination and fire in his 
play, he has also an excellent temperament—the 
love of the game and fundamental self-confidence 
that make him ready to tackle anyone and try 
anything, combined with an agreeable modesty 
which means that he is always ready to learn. 
He also has the virtue of playing his best against 
the best opposition—and its concomitant vice of 
sometimes going to pieces against comparatively 
weak opposition. It will be most interesting to 
see how he does at Hastings this Christmas. 

The following fascinating and complex game 
s from the Paignton tournament, where he took 
first prize. 

White, R. Persitz Black, P. S. MILNER-BARRY 
Opening, Scotch 4 Knights. 


. 


Yes 
Le 











WHITE, 9 men. 


| P-K4 P-K 4 16 B-R4 Bx P 

2 Kt-QB3 Kt-QB3 17 R-Kt7 Q-Q Bl 
3 Kt-B 3 Kt-B 3 18 R-Q7! Kt-Q 4! 
4P-Q4 B-Kt 5 (a) 19 Q-B 3!(g) Kt-Kt 3 
§P-Q5 Kr-K 2 20 B-B 6 Kt x R 
6Kt xP P-Q3(d) 21BxR Kt-Kt3 
7 B-Kt Sch P-B 3? (c) 22 B-K 4 P-Q 4(h) 
8PxP 0-O 230-QR3! B-BS 
9Kt-Q7! Ktx KPi(d) 24B-Q3 Q-B 2?(4/) 
10 0-O Kt x Kt 25R-K1i(j) B-K4 
11 P x Kt B x P(e) 26 B-B4 P-B3 
12P x P! Bx P 27 B-B 5S! K-B2 

13 R-Krl R-K I 28 Q-R 3! K-K 2 (k) 
14 Kt-B6cb B x Kt 29 QO-R 4 K-Q 3 
ISBxR B-Q4!(f) 30R x B! Resigns (/) 


(a) 4...P x P; 5 Kt x P, B-Kr 5; is alternative leading 
to drawish type of game with some chances for White: 

(6) Best. If6... Kt x P?;7Q-Q4 and if6...O0-O; 
as I once played (unsuccessfully) against Persitz, then again 
7 Q-Q 4 with advantage. 

(c) This used to be thought correct until the ingenious 
resource on White's 9th move was discovered, which is 
now thought to refute P-B 3. Best is 7... K-B 1}; 
8 Kt-B 3, Kt x P;9Q-Q 4, Kt x Kt; 10P x Kt, B-B4 
with about equal chances. 

(d) Best. Against any other move White emerges from 
complications with material advantage. 


(e) There is no fully adequate move, e.g. 11... P x P; 
12 Kt x R, B x P; 13 R-Kt 1, P x B; 14 Q-B 3! and 
remains exchange ahead. Or l11...B x Kt; 12P x B 


> 

2 QB, 
B x P; 13 R-Kt 1, P-QOR 3; 14 B-Q3,Q x P; 1S R-Kr 3}, 
B—-B 3; 16 B x Pch!, K x B; 17 Q-R 5 ch, K-Kt 1; 
18 R-K R 3 and wins. 

(f) Powerful counter-thrust: threat of B « R P, followed 
by Kt-Q 4-B 6 makes it very difficult for White to retain 
his advantage and he only succeeds by a series of fine moves. 

(g) A splendid move dealing with threats of Kt-Kt 3 
and Kr-B 6. 

(A) Better 22... B~K 3, followed by P-Q 4 when White 
would only win after a long struggle, if at all 

(i) Blunder. Q-Q 2 is essential, after which Black can 
still put up a fight. 

(j) Decisive: White now finishes the game off with a 

Q- 


series of powerful moves. Hf Black replies 25 . . . Q 27, 
then 26 Q x P! wins at once. 
(k) 28. . . P-K R 3; is slightly better, but after 29 


Q-K Kt 3 White wins comfortably 
()) Because after 30... P x R; 31 Bx Pch!, K x B; 
32 Q-Kt 3 ch he loses his queen. 





*“BEAR’ MARKET TALK 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


IT was unkind of the Stock Exchange to 
stage a slump in industrial equities on the 
eve of the Labour Party Conference. It 
must have caused many delegates a lot 
of work revising their estimates of the 
thousands of millions of capital profits fall- 
ing into the laps of the undeserving rich. 
At the beginning of this week British indus- 
trial shares had fallen below the level at 
which they had started this ‘profitable’ year. 
The index of the Financial Times tells their 
extraordinary story. From 184.2 to 175.7 by 
the Ides of March (—4.7 per cent.), from 
175.7 to 223.9 by July 21 (+27.4 per cent.) 
and from 223.9 to 181.7 by October 10 
(—19.2 per cent.). Has the market changed 
from bull to bear? It has been behaving 
suspiciously like a bear market—the top of 
each rise has been below the previous ‘high’ 
and the bottom of each fall has been below 
the previous ‘low’—but it cannot be writ- 
ten down in the chartists’ books as techni- 
cally a bear market until it has fallen below 
the March ‘low’ of 175.7. That is now ex- 
pected to be a ‘support’ level. Assuming no 
further increases in dividends, the average 
dividend yield on the industrial index at 
175.7 will then be about 5.6 per cent., that 
is, nearly 14 per cent. above the yield on 
old Consols at the present price of 60. As 
the index is made up of thirty-five leading 
industrial shares this accords with conven- 
tional investment ratios and should encour- 
age the institutional investors who go after 
‘yield’ to re-enter the equity share market. 
On this theory the private investor might 
see it through, for the index has not much 
further to fall even to reach 175.7. But can 
he count on the institutional investors com- 
ing into the market at this level, seeing that 
their available funds are being absorbed by 
subscriptions to huge new industrial issues? 
What is more, can he count on the main- 
tenance of industrial profits in 1956? The 
issue is not quite as simple as some optim- 
ists would have us believe. 
° ; 





+ 


Let us take stock of the investment posi- 
tion as it has developed so far. When Mr. 
Butler embarked in earnest on a dearer 
money policy in February I thought at first 
that industrial shares might fall into a short 
bear market as they had done at the end 
of 1951 (for eight months). But I observed 
on March 25 that they had made what the 
chartists call a ‘double bottom’ and that the 
Budget would probably decide whether 
they were to be a bull or a bear market. 
The unexpectedly soft Budget made them 
bullish, and bullishness went through the 
roof when the Conservative victory in the 
General Election enabled industrialists to 
look confidently ahead for five years and 
embark upon a greatly expanded invest- 
ment programme. The market paid no heed 
to Mr. Butler’s warnings about inflation: 
in fact, the more it saw wages rise under 
the pressure of the increasing labour short- 
age the more it went ahead as a hedge 
against the inflation no one [sic] could stop. 
| always thought that this was very danger- 
ous. | wrote on June 10 that Mr. Butler 


must be mad at the Stock Exchange for 
exposing his weakness and would surely 
tighten up the money screws. In the long 
run a British Chancellor has got to kill an 
inflation or get out—and Mr. Butler had 


obviously decided to stay. Inevitably, the 
market broke when it became clear that Mr. 
Butler meant business and that the banks 
were forcing private borrowers to reduce 
overdrafts by selling securities. The forced 
selling fell upon ordinary shares because 
Government stocks had long since been 
turned out of the average investment port- 
folio. By the end of the year the forced sell- 
ing should be completed and the market 
should be ripe for recovery if the industrial 
prospect could encourage buying. But this 
is where doubt creeps in. The industrial 
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prospect is somewhat clouded. In the fing, 
place, profit margins are being squeezed 
rising costs (labour costs in i 
This has been brought home to the in 
vestor by the recent reports from 
Imperial Chemical and Ford Motors, In 
the second place the deflation of the 
economy—the subtracting of Money de. 
mands at home to the extent of £300 to £499 
million—might lead to a setback in dome. 
tic trade. As I have said, it is very difficult 
to correct a boom by monetary method 
without starting a recession. So while | 
expect to see resistance stiffening as the 
market falls near to the level of 175,74 
technical recovery is overdue—I would sii 
be cautious and not rush in to buy. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


IN these days the stock markets do nothing 
by halves and quite a boom has developed 
in Government bonds, which I have been 
urging investors to buy for some months 
past. The main reason for the latest spurt 
was the strength of sterling following the 
news that with defence aid of £33 million 
the UK had an unexpected surplus of £17 
million on current account in the first half 
of the year. Then came the publication of 
the visible trade figures for September, 
showing a sharp decline in imports and a 
reduction in the monthly deficit to the more 
normal figure of £504 million, and finally 
the conversion offer for the £524 million of 
3 per cent. Serial Funding stock which took 
the form of 4 per cent. Conversion 1957/58 
at 994, of which £250 million will be offered 
for public subscription in cash. The gilt- 
edged market jumped to the optimistic view 
that as the balance-of-payments trouble had 
turned out to be manageable and as the 
Chancellor’s medicine appeared to be work- 
ing a cure of the inflation (witness the fall 
in bank advances), there was no further 
risk of another rise in Bank rate. Any un- 
pleasantness Mr. Butler might have in store 
would, it was thought, take the form of 
higher purchase taxes, cuts in defence and 
investment spending and reductions in 
housing subsidies, none of which would do 
anything but help the gilt-edged market. 
The speech of the Governor of the Bank 
at the Mansion House dinner seemed to 
confirm the market’s views about Bank 
rate and I would not say anything to spoil 
the fun except to point out that anticipation 
of events, however reasonable, is specula- 
tion. The market in any case was due for 
some recovery. When a short-dated bond 
like Exchequer 2 per cent., repayable on 
February 15, 1960, at par, was standing at 
894, as it was on September 9 when I recom- 
mended it, to yield 4} per cent. to gross 
redemption or £6 12s. 10d. per cent. if the 
tax-free capital gain is ‘grossed up,’ it was 
obvicus that prices were cheap. These 
bonds are now 90} and are still a good 
purchase for the private investor, especially 
the surtax payer. But it would now be 
reasonable to go longer and the investor 
who is not a surtax payer should find Con- 
versien 34 per cent. 1969 and the new Gas 
4 per cent. 1969/72 still attractive at 894 
and 92. The running yields are £3 19s. per 
cent. and £4 7s. 6d. per cent. respectively, 
the gross redemption yields £4 13s. per cent. 
and £4 15s. per cent., and the ‘true’ (i.e., 
‘grossed up’) redemption yields £5 5s. 6d. 


per cent. and £5 Is. 8d. per cent. For th 

more speculative there is 34 per cent. War 

Loan, which has now risen from its low of 

744 this year to 80, to yield £4 9s. per cent, 
* * * 


The industrial share markets, which were 
not helped by the Chancellor’s reference to 
‘dividend restraint’ in his Bournemouth 
speech, have staged a wekome technical 
recovery. The new ‘rights’ issue by Tum 
INVESTMENTS was significant—one-for-one 
at 22s, 6d. With the old shares now a 
92s. 6d. the ‘ex rights’ price would hk 
57s. 6d., so that the rights are worth 3%, 
To prevent shareholders from losing this 
valuable offer by neglect underwriters have 
agreed for a fee to subscribe for any shares 
not taken up and will dispose of the shares 
and pay the proceeds, less expenses, to the 
neglectful shareholders. This seems to me 
spoon-feeding the more undeserving babes 
of the capitalist world and I leave it t 
others to decide whether it is moral or im- 
moral. The generous issue terms point to 
the fact that the big industrial companies 
have no option but to raise new money 
through the equity share medium, because 
borrowing by debenture or loan stock has 
become too expensive. Over £8 million will 
be raised by Tube Investments. Other big 
new issues are pending—I hear of £100 mil- 
lion or more waiting in the queues of the 
issuing houses—and while these are over- 
hanging the market we cannot expect its 
recovery to go very far. Nevertheless, some 
of the blue chips are showing resistance to 
selling and the market is much healthier 
for its recent liquidation. 

+. * 


For a high-yielding share this week | 
would refer to HORLICKS, which has just 
raised its distribution for the year to March 
last from 30 to 35 per cent. with the addi- 
tion of a bonus of 5 per cent. The improve 
ment in net profits justifies the extra pay- 
out. Earnings on the ordinary capital have 
increased from 53 to 75 per cent., leaving 
the dividend over twice covered. The direc- 
tors could well afford to maintain the 35 
per cent. rate on the single-class capital 
£625,000. Apart from its famous food 
drink, the company is extending its business 
in the pharmaceutical! field, but I am not 
suggesting that this is a ‘growth’ stock. It 
is a stable dividend share—the 30 per cent. 
dividend has been paid for the past sixteen 
years—and at 22s. for the 5s. units to yie 
8.2 per cent. the small investor will find # 
a useful addition to his income. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS: THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


| 


‘ British Films’ Continued Success 


hel Record Group Trading Results—Export Rise Continues 


+ the NET ASSETS NOW EXCEED £9,000,000 
Manufacturing activities progress — but exhibition still bears unreasonable tax burden 


ue Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of Odeon Personnel } change the name of the Company to “The Rank 
Tyoeetres Limited and the Annual Meeting of its In previous years I have paid tribute to the services Organisation Limited,” which title in our ron 
subsidiary companies, British and Dominions Film | rendered to the Group by Mr. John Davis, the | will be more representative of the activities of this 

r the Corporation Limited, Gaumont-British Picture | Deputy Chairman and Managing Director. I would | Company for the reasons I have referred to above. 





























War Corporation Limited, Odeon Associated Theatres | like to emphasise the very great contribution he has The Future 
W Of HF Limited, and Odeon Properties Limited, were held | made in the achievement of the satisfactory financial I am certain that the cinema will continue to 
cent. on October 7 at the Dorchester Hotel, London. and trading position which this Group now enjoys. | occupy an important part in the life of the people of 
Mr. J. Arthur Rank, D.L., J.P., the chairman, On behalf of the Boards of the various companies | this country and of peoples throughout the world. 
Were IB presided. and of the shareholders generally I would like to | The competition of television and other alternative 
ce to The following is an extract from his statement | thank himfor his outstanding services during the year. forms of entertainment is a healthy factor of which 
outh — which had been circulated with the report and Mr. John Davis has recently been elected President | we need have no fears provided we maintain the 
nical #@ accounts :— of the British Film Producers Association. I know | entertainment value of our films and the comfort 
TUBE The Group Accounts, which I now present, disclose that in this capacity he will perform an important | and efficient service of our theatres. 
-one [2 further improvement in trading profits and a | Service for the industry. ‘ I cannot prophesy the future as regards our 
W at satisfactory financial position. The results, once again, We have continued with our Pension, Medical | trading results, but I am satisfied that each year the 
| be constitute a record. and other Welfare Schemes for the benefit of our Group’s position is being strengthened. I have no 
mf Profits on film production and distribution were | ¢™Ployecs. doubt that in the absence of circumstances beyond 
this largely maintained and our policy of Group film Production—British Film Production Fund our control we shall give a good account of our 
- production has certainly been justified. Our production programme, which is achieving a | activities in the future. 
ve The further improvement in the profits of the Group | Measure of success, would not have been possible At the meeting of Odeon Theatres Limited the ‘ 
soe manufacturing activities is most satisfactory, and | Without the aid of this Fund. report and accounts were adopted and agreement 
-_ this now constitutes an important side of our business. The Fund was due to expire in August last: after | was given to the proposed change of name to 
the considerable discussion within the Industry the | ‘“The Rank Organisation Limited.”’ 
} me ODEON THEATRES LIMITED arrangements were renewed upon a voluntary basis | At meetings of each of the other companies, the 
abes The Capital and Revenue Reserves at June, 1955, | for a further period of three years. report and accounts were adopted. 
t 0 @& amounted to £5,724,014, of which £3,107,109 I regard it as a matter of major importance that + A copy of the Chairman’s full Statement and 
im- appears in the separate Balance Sheet of Odeon | the future of the Fund be set up in such a manner Annual Accounts may be obtained from The 
t to & Theatres Limited, and compare with an Issued | that its continuity will be assured. Rank Orga " tion Limited, 38 South Street, 
nies Ordinary Capital of £946,991. Our theatres played during the hn ome ss igunem, We. 
yney furning to the Assets Side of the Balance Sheet, | where the first feature was a British x 
suse | Freehold and Leasehold Land and Buildings, the | were films made and financed by us, so that you will ENTERTAINMENT TAX... 
: : Unless this problem is tackled in 
has total cost, etc., of these fixed assets at June, 1955, | see that over half of the British films played by us . 
time the net result would be a material 
will was £58,342,626. were ones in which we had no financial interest and leas of revenue te the Ex .” 
big Cinema theatres are included in the above total | were made by Independent Producers. chequer. 
mils at a net book value of some £36,000,000 represented Entertainment Tax Each Zl 
the by $%4 theatres in the UK and 141 theatres overseas. The unreasonable burden of Entertainment Tax Cin £ ee a the box office of all 
The replacement value of these theatres at present | remains with us. In this country our Group took at the 1954 wae di o United Kingdom in 
Net: day costs would be vastly in excess of book value. box-office last year £29,461,579 and paid in Enter- was divided in the following way 
its Group profit for the year is £6,606,988, compared | tainment Tax £10,376,630, being 35.22% of the fear’s a 
ome with £5,524,129 for the previous year. receipts. ; ENTERTAINMENT 
e to Taxation still constitutes a heavy burden and ___ Exhibition . TAX 
bier requires £3,653,815, leaving a net Group profit after | We have equipped all our theatres with large 
tax of £2,953,173 compared with £2,264,655. screens, variable anamorphic lens, etc., which 
British Optical & Precision Engineers Limited and ee Awd =o of product, Cinema- PRODUCTION 
k its subsidiaries had a successful year’s trading due oo Fone veee, Se. - 
just § 1 a marked expansion in roth in which all I am pleased to tell you that of the 24 best box- distributor for hire of fim. ” 
rch sides of the Group’s business contributed. office attractions played on our two circuits during the 
idi- Wehave continued to make progress in our overseas | Year 12 were British and 12 were American, and the BRITISH FILM PRO- 


vee markets. Exports in 1954 were more than 40%, above | Teceipts from these two groups were almost exactly 


DUCTION FUND 
ay: those of 1953, It appears from figures recently pub- | €qual. Distributi 


Levy to central fund divisible 
between producers of British 


lished : 
ave ay Ge Beard of Trade that our Group is now This is the fourth year in succession that our ; films. 
delivering approximately 70°; of the export turnover ee A ‘ : , Bigs: | ——- -___- 
ing of this try in th oducts which it handles distribution company has shown an increase in its 
rece “ apne se fener p Aye ‘ total turnover. DISTRIBUTION 


Cinema-Television Limited and its wholly owned . 

5 “pn y Dividend 
| * subsidiary company Bush Radio Limited, have had ~ 
od a further year’s successful trading. The policy of 

developing and broadening the business of the 


Print and other distribution 
costs. Distributors’ remunera- 
tion to meet selling and admin- 
istrative expenses, etc. 


I think that the continued progress of the Company 
justifies the payment of an increased Ordinary 





Parent Company has been continued Dividend. The Board therefore recommend that the — 
as ' . ’ +s : S 
not 1 am he Rea 5 : ae a Ordinary Dividend for the year ended June, 1955, EXHIBIT! 
It Screen Aa oa a Theatre Puttichy Limited, should be at the rate of 25% on the existing Ordinary ON 
‘ ° Audiences Limited and J. Arthur Rank Shares of the Company. The sum available to the 
ont. Screen Services Limited, have had a record year and ; : Exhibition Industry to cover all 
een the facilities which they have to offer to advertisers, Change of Name—Odeon Theatres Limited pect By ye 
eld advertising agents and the public have received great The world-wide distribution and exhibition of the invested and maintenance and 
Jit appreciation. films made by the Group has built up a very replacement of buildings and 


equipment. 





ts are taking an active interest in the making of | valuable trade name and trade mark, coupled with Bagh 
ms for Television and have formed a “‘live’’ | the “‘man-with-the-gong” symbol. We are therefore Diagram based on Board of Trade Statistics 
\elevision unit. proposing a resolution at the Annual Meeting to of division of Box Office takings 























Pub-lyric-ity 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 293 


Report by D. R. Peddy 
A prize of £5 was offered for an advertisement song for commercial TV on behalf of 
a firm of atomic fuel producers, space-tour agents, literary competition promoters 
fashion specialists, holiday camp organisers, or marriage brokers. 


BEING Gallup-minded, I will express the 
broad quality of the entries for this com- 
petition in percentage form: Short list, 26 
per cent.; good attempts, 46 per cent.; 
others, 28 per cent. My congratulations all 
round, including H. Aird, aged twelve. 

All the alternatives were tried. The 
atomic fuel and holiday camp were per- 
haps rather less popular than the others. 
Admiral Sir W. M. James was the best 
holiday camper and Frank Carr leading 
atomiser. A. M. Sayers’s entry was excel- 
lent, but less an advertisement than merely 
a poem about atomic fuel. I also liked 
P. Nicholson’s: 

We sail our super barges down the Grand 

‘Canal of Mars, 

And up the Mountains of the Moon we run 

atomic ‘cars, 

While in our astral charabancs you'll visit 

all the stars, 

Flying with Trans-Planet Spaceways 


R. B. Browning’s: 
Madame Fifi’s robes are ready 
For the maid or woman steady 
Who is chic and, par ma foi, 
Wants that je ne sais pas quoi 


Christine Greenfield’s: 
We're the hole in your molar, 
The knot in your hair, 
The moth in your bowler, 
The nail in your chair, 
Yet you aid and abet us, you know you 
can’t let us 
Let YOU forget Setter and Sett 
and Kenneth S. Kitchin’s: 
For Nebulas, Comets and Satellites, 
Sunspot or Cloud-free eclipse 
Book your seat now with KOS/-KOS, 
SANITARY, PLANETARY TRIPS. 


Unfortunately, competitions usually find 
too much talent chasing too little space, so 


I will confine quotations to these. Applause 
is especially due to the above and to 
W. P. B., G. J. Blundell, F. G. Hall, J. W. 
McFeeters, Edward Sheppard, A. W. 
Dicker and Rosina Williamson, though 
many more could be named. I regret the 
familiarity of the prizewinners’ names 
though there can be little question as to 
their merit. Twenty-five shillings each to 
R. Kennard Davis, H. A. C. Evans, Gran- 
ville Garley and Martin Jordan (omitted 
from lack of space). 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
FASHION SPECIALISTS 
Every lady who wants to look right 
When fashions are changed overnight 
Will consult (if she’s wise) Messrs. Models and 
Guise ; ; 
And be safe from appearing a fright. 
We will tell you what colourto wear 
On your lips and your nails and your hair 
To be perfectly sure of possessing allure 
And attracting the masculine stare. 
We know in advance where the waist 
Is destined next year to be placed; 
We will warn you if tubes should be altered to 
cubes 
And where the new curves should be traced. 
You will never be caught by surprise; 
_ You will always look right in men’s eyes; 
They will all stand agape at your exquisite 
shape 
As moulded by Models and Guise! 
(H. A. C. EVANS) 
SONG FOR COMPETITION PROMOTERS 
(Tune: ‘Easter Parade’) 
Have you weightless purses? 
A yen for writing verses? 
Come join the happy gang in Competition 
Parade! 
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Can you write a sonnet? 
Why, then, depend upon it, 
You'll win some cash if you succeed j : 
the grade. im making 
Can you be faseesh— 
Us in gay pastiche? 
Satyric? 
Or lyric? 
Or else are you slick 
At a clean limerick? 
Say, 
It’s as fascinating 
As football, golf or dating, 
So join the happy gang in Competition 
Parade! 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 


SONG FOR A FIRM OF LITERARY COMPETIngy 
PROMOTERS 
(Tune: *‘Widdicombe Fair’) 

Pibwob, O Pibwob, pray send us a sonnet, 

Write along, type along, post along, free, 

Putting your favourite pseudonym on it, 

Wi’ Kennard Davis, Allan Laing, Nancy Gup 
ter, Douglas Hawson, A. M. Sayers, Ver 
Telfer, 

Old uncle Ted Blishen and all, 
Old uncle Ted Blishen and all. 

Epigram, epitaph, epic or ode, 

Write along. type along, post along, free, 

Paradox. parody, quips ad la mode, 

Wi Kennard Davis, etc 

Undergrad waggery, nursery rhymes, 

Write along, type along, post along, free, 

Anti-God-wottery. digs at The Times, 

Wi Kennard Davis, etc. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 2% 
Set by Richard Usborne 

Competitors are to assume that Burges 
and Maclean are setting the written exan- 
ination in the English language to the 
passing-out class of Soviet spies, destined 
to go to England, disguised as English, w 
mix with the natives. The usual prize of § 
is offered for up to ten good, really sif 
questions to test the students’ understand: 
ing of English language and customs, Limit 
150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 296,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC, 
must be received by October 25. Results in 
the Spectator of November 4. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 856 








2 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 Was Kim one of these youngsters? (7) 1 All very ship-shape (9). a 
5 Where the rabbit might expect to take a 2 Pleiads all of a-tremble (7). 
3 - 
dip (4, 3). a ; 3 RM is, scholastically (3, 2, 4). 
9 Valentine one penny? It’s true! (5) 4 Winiew decssetnn 06 
10 They decide the cost of ocean crossings, ’ en Sen " , ). | 
seemingly (9). 5 Unlike 5, the rabbit’s food is here set 


11 ‘By those white —— | never more must 
see’ (Macaulay) (6) 
2 P.S. at length (8) 
4 A long spoon in 
supping with the Devi 
15 Examination next morning confused 
ten (9). 13 
18 The last in the 
apparently (9). 
20 Does that register? It st 





a) 


a kirk 


but not for 


(3) 


oa 


ranks of the 


rodents, 16 
5 17 


ould (5) 


22 Poplar for bankers, somewhat poetic 
(3) 19 
24 Name in electric light is very st ! (6) 
‘ 21 
26 5} yards in a Ph der 6,3) 
27 In Electra giving ear tl re seen (5) » 
2 
28 It is not necessarily laid by a Cochin 
China hen (4 -- 
29 What the engaged couple do in the yy 
jeweller’s window’? It’s very secret! (3-4) 


before him with a flourish (10). 
The sailor took tea, well stirred (5). 
Lad hidden in a tree (7). 


Obviously, the appropriate steed for a 
witch from Macbeth (5). 

One of Swift's immortals (10). 
The doctor takes the biscuit (9). 
What’s the matter about the little 
river? It’s exciting (9). 

Architect reared on wolf-milk (7). 

I go up to take a nap after a short time 
(/) 

Rocking-stone for a horticulturist (5). 


3 A unit to produce whiteness (5). 


to every zephyr, Ne’er a verse to 
thee’ (Kingsley) (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea 


They will be 2warded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


opened after noon on October 25 and addressed: Crossword No. 856, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentiet/ Dictionar) 


Century) 





New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 














Solution on Ooctober 28. 





Solution to No. 854 on pagel 


The winners of Crossword No. 854 are: Mr. DouGLas HAWSON The Mest 
Rillington, Malton, Yorks, and Dr. W. H. BATEMAN. Great Eddy, Kes 
Cumberland, 
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spPECTATOR, OCTOBER 


ified advertisements must be 
Cutt 3s. per line. Line averages 


Numbers Is. extra. __Classified 
 rersisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


engagement of persons answering these 
Tr sisements must be made through a} 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a| 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| 
cam is 


18-64 inclusive or @| 
man 59 
she, of ae aleptent, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 
BBC requires Hungarian Monitor at Read- 
ing, Berks, to report on radio transmission) 
in Hungarian. Essential 2a! 
sound knowledge of current political 
idiomatic po oe Ly 
a erfect carl . 
mestorting salary £725 (possibly higher if} 
qualifications exceptional) rising, 











@ man aged 





satisfactory progress to & m 
£1,115, Detailed applications, 
addressed enve 

1289 Spt.’, should 


Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1 
within 12 days. 

CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR THE CARE 
OF CRIPPLES invites applications for the 
post of Development Officer to promote 
the extension and co-ordination of voluntary 
services for the disabled throughout the 
country, Administrative experience ¢ssen- 
tial and knowledge of existing services and 
iegislation an advantage. Salary £650 per 
annum with expenses, subject to review.— 
Applications to Secretary, 34 Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W.1. 

EDITOR REQUIRED for monthly periodi- 
cal: qualifications must include interest in} 
farming, coupled with keenness for contem-| 
porary techniques, flair for layout, confi- 
dence to take complete control of progres- 
sive development, Salary according to qua- 
lifications. Box No. 1400. 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE, 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Junior Assistant Keeper in the Department 
of Paintings and Drawings. Salary according 
to qualifications on the scale of £500 rising} 
by annual increments of £25 to £700, with| 
contributory pension under the Federated 
Superannuation Scheme for Universities, and 
family allowance, The duties will be mainly 
concerned with water-colours and drawings. 
Candidates, who should be between the ages 
of 22 and 30, must be acquainted with the! 
methods of art history and have a working} 
knowledge of French, German and Italian. 
Applications, in the candidate’s own hand- 
writing, stating age, qualifications, with the! 
names of two referees, must reach 
Director, from whom further information| 
may be obtained, by 7 November, 1955, | 
HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEAS CIVIL SER-| 
VICE, Applications are invited for the fol-| 
lowing posts: STATISTICIANS, EAST} 
AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION. Candi-| 
dates should be not more than 35 years old| 
amd should possess a good Honours Degree} 
in Mathematics, Economics or other appro- 
priate main subject combined with Statis-} 
tics, Experience in experimental Statistics) 
and/or sampling surveys desirable. Duties! 
include the design and analysis of sampling) 





surveys and experiments and the mainten-| NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND: 
ance of routine series of statistics of popu-| ASSISTANT KEEPER. The Civil Service 
lation and natural resources, The appoint-| Commissioners invite appljcations for a pen- 
ment is pensionable subject to 2 years pro-| Sionable post of Assistam Keeper (Second 


bation, The salary is in the scale £816 to} 
£1,620 per annu:n (including a pensionatle 
allowance), plus a non-pensionable cost of| 





SPECTATOR INDEX | 





The full alphabetical index of 
contents and contributors to 
Volume 194 of the Spectator 
(January - June, 1955) is now || 
available. Orders, accom- 
panied by a remittance for |} 
2s, 8d. per copy, should be 
sent to 
THe SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR 
99 GoweR STREET 
Lonpon, W.C.1 











W.12. 
inclusive unless he or|LACY. A new secondary school for about 
1,500 girls to be opened in September, 1956. 
Applications invited from qualified teachers 
for appointment as Deputy Headmistress to 
take up duty for preliminary planing at 
Easter, 1956. Burnham (London) scale salary 
qualifications :| With special 
affairs, School will work in close association on a 
good| VOluntary basis with a voluntary aided gram- : | ¢ ans 
and ability to| Mar school, Courses will be provided for NAVIAN DESIGN in furniture.and acces- 
pupils up to and beyond statutory school! SOrics, as shown in Halsingbors, Sweden, will | - 


14, 21935 


living allowance which ig at present 10%|PILGRIM HOUSE SETTLEMENT needs 
of salary with a maximum of £162 per! 


annum, Income tax is at local rates, Free 
Passages are provided on appointment and 
leave for the officer, his wife and children up 
to the eost of three adult passages, Liberal 
home leave is allowed on full salary. Apply 
in writing to the Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1, giving briefly age, qualifications and 
experience, Mention the reference number 
BCD 59/88/02. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, POST OF 
SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY — DEP f 
HEADMISTRESS NEW COUNTY SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT BLOEM- 
HAMMERSMITH, 


UTY 


FONTEIN ROAD, 


HEADMISTRESS: MISS E. M 


allowance of £450 a year, The 


subject to|!eaving age, including some leading to the 
aximum of| General Certificate of Education or beyond 
enclosing| Special provision will be made for courses 
lope and quoting reference|in pre-nursing and commerce, Applicants 
reach Appointments|™ust have good qualifications, organising) 
,| ability and varied teaching experience and} 
| should be interested in the whole ficid of 
secondary 
EO/TS10 (N.H.G.) to be obtained from and 
returned to the Education Officer (EO/TS10), 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, by 
21st October. Candidates who have recently 
applied for similar posts and who have no 


education, Application forms 


particulars to add may apply on form 
EO/TSI0B. 


POST OF SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY— 


DEPUTY HEADMASTER, NEW COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AT 


BLOEMFONTEIN ROAD, HAMMER- 


SMITH, W.12, HEADMASTER : C. BOOT, 


B.Sc, 
1.500 boys to be opened in September 


A new secondary school for about 
1956 


Applications invited from qualified teachers 
for appointment as Deputy Headmaster to| 
take up duty for preliminary planning at 


Easter, 1956, Burnham (London) scale salary 


with special allowance of £450 a year. The 
schoo! will work in close association on a 
voluntary basis with a voluntary aided gram- 
mar school. Courses will ve provided for 
pupils up to and beyond statutory school 
leaving age, including some leading to the 
General Certificate of Education or beyond 
Special provision will be made for courses 
Applicants must have 
Organising ability and 
varied teaching experience and should be in- 
in the whole field of secondary 
EO/TS10 
(N.H.B.) to be obtained from and returned 
}to Education Officer 


in building and art, 
good qualifications. 


terested 


education. Application forms 
(EO/TS10), 


Hall, Westminster Bridge. S.E.1, by 


particulars to add may apply on 
EO/TSI0B. (1613). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Mixed 
Clubs and Girls Clubs requires a WARDEN 
for Avon Tyrrell, Hampshire, a holiday 
conference and training centre. Post vacant 


in January, Salary £350 
accommodation. Post 


plus 
requires 
work and household management essential 


Aprlication forms from the 
Officer, 30 Devonshire Street, London, W.1 


Class) in the Department of Printed Books 


Age at least 22 and under 26 on Ist October, 
1955, with extension for regular service in 
H.M. Forces and up to two years for other 
| Forces service or for established civil ser- 
well qualified can- 
ex- 


vice. For €txceptionally 
didates the upper age ‘imit may be 
tended, Candidates must have a University 
degree with at least Second Class Honours. 
While a degree in Classics, Modern Lan- 
guages, English or History is thought to be 
the most suitable for the post candidates 
who have followed successfully other 
Honours courses will also be considered. In- 
clusive salary £501 to £725 (£635 women) 
Starting pay may be increased for 
proved post-graduate experience and in ccr- 
tain cases for service With H.M. Forces 
Promotion may normally be expected within 
seven years to Assistant Keeper (First 
Class), with inclusive salary at present of 


£945 to £1,485 (men), £834 to £1,339 
(women), Women’s salaries being improved 
under equal pay scheme. Particulars and 


application forms from the Secretary, Civil 
Service Commissicn. Burlington Gardens, 


London, W.1, quoting No. 4510/55; cc. n- 


pleted application forms must be returned 
by 29th October, 1955, 7951/110/9/55/JS. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 


County 
21st 
the| October, Candidates who have recently ap- 
plied for similar posts and who have no 
form 


board and 
leadership, 
| initiative and resource, Experience of youth 


Employment 


ap- 


residential Club Leader in January for work | 
with children, young people and Mothers. | 
Experience nct essential, Salary according to} 
age and qualifications.—Apply to The wars 
den, 1 Dace Road, Bow, London, E.3. 


TRAVELLING ORGANISER required by 
the Pedestrians’ Association for Road 
Safety. Salary £600. Proved ability and con- 
viction for cause essential.—Applications in| 
writing to the Secretary, 44/45 Fiect Street, 
London, E.C.4, not later than 31st October. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY a. full-time 
Laboratory Assistant. Student technician pre- 


ferred for whom one study day a week) 


allowed. Salary : under 18, £130 p.a.; over 18, ENTERTAINMENTS 


£195 p.a.—Apply to Headmistress, Notting) NEW LINDSEY. Bay 2512. Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 
Hill and Ealing, 2 Cleveland Road, Ealing,| at 8 Sun, 5 & 8. “The Witch."’ Mems. 
W.13. | 


Th hes 




















CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed., 19 Oct., 
LECTURES lat 5.45, FLOR PEETERS—Organ Recital. 

; Bach, k, Peeters, kets : 
AN EXHIBITION of selected SCANDI-| yy “£5 Rech: Franck. Besters, etc. Tickets 








be held “Modern Interiors’ on the 
third floor at WOOLLANDS, Konights-} 
bridge, S.W.1, from Monday, October 17th 
until Saturday, November Sth 

BRITISH WATER COLOURS & DRAW- 
INGS from the Gilbert Davis Collection 
(Second Series) ARTS COUNCIL GAL- 


in the 


PERSONAL 


| ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
largest growers in the world, From 1 an. 
to 5 gns,. a box. One quality only—the best. 


LERY, 4 Si. James's Soars, S.W.1. Open Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
till, 22 Oct. Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., Haywards Heath. Sussex, Phone Wivelisfied 
10-6; Tues.. Thurs.. 10-8. Admission frec. . . 


Green 232/233 

‘DESIGN FOR SLEEP.’ Heal’s bedding spe-| CANCER PATIENT (551678). Ex-Clown 
cialities for individual needs. Extra wide and/ (71) rapidly losing weight and practically 
extra long beds, firm mattresses, soft mat- pedgridden. Needs grant for holiday with 
tresses, space saving beds, etc.—HEAL &) nursing-home care. Please help us to care 
SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. for him (also thousands of other sad cases). 
GAUGUIN Paintings, Sculpture & Engrav-| Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for 
ings, Art Council Exhibition. TATE GAL-| Cancer Relief, Dept. G7, 47 Victoria Street, 
LERY. Open till 26 October, weekdays 10-8, | S.W.1. 

Suns., 2-6 Admission Is. 6d CAPITAL PUNISHMENT should be 


‘LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, abolished, is the motion to be debated at 


W.1. RECENT PAINTINGS BY KEITH Fleet Street Parliament, Alliance Hall, 
BAYNES.’ Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Palmer Street. S.W.1 (near Caxton Hall), 
: Monday, October 17, at 7 p.m, Visitors 

LEICESTER pi ge BF welcome. 

LUBARDA and ONA A g ~ a 
reste is ; > , z . CAREEKS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
Hg eee a See cae tionists, Management Dietitian Caterers, 
nea : Medical Secreiaries. Successful postal 


MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. courses, Brochure 3d, Secretary, Southern 


FRANCOIS DESNOYER. — First major) Training College, Brighton 6 
Londos, Pxnibition. Daily 10-5.30. Sat. ConTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: First. London lenses while you pay for them, Choose your 


own practititioner Details from the Contact 


Lense e Ltd., 4 (ts) ce } . 
10-1. 142 New Bond Sweet,.|t0n pomme swim 


Exhibition Angel Segurado. Oct. 14-29. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats 
W.1. 
POWER TO YOUR ELBOW. Labour- 
saving appliances: washing machines, food 
mixers, polishers, refrigerators, model kit- SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 854 
chens, etc. Demonstrations.—Heal & Son, | : eG 

196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. wee ae on heey 5 1s ae » 
: rie one ajority eria, 12 Evince "ireback. 
SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 15 Antediluvian. 16 Selling plate. 23 
Gabriel Marcel will give the 12th Myers! Handfuls 24 Axioms. 26 Dreads. 27 
Memorial Lecture on “My First Encounters! Manifest. 28 Losels. 29 Forelgs ; 
with Parapsychological Facts and their bear- DOWN.—1 Pommel. 2 Rejoin. 3 Saracen 


ing on Philosophy’ at 6.30 p.m. on 26 Octo- ~ — 4 
ber at Caxton Hall (Great Hall), Caxton 4,Atts. 6 Tableau. 7 Caryatid. 8 Swanking. 


(continued overleaf ) 





Street, West ter. Ope 4 . It Civilly. 14 Seagull, 16 Asphodel. 17 
Adenitance free tt Open to the public. Blinkers, 19 Infidel. 20 Textile, 21 Cobere. 
‘ 22 Isatis. 25 NATO. 


STEUBEN GLASS EXHIBITION, Designs 





by Epstein, SUTHERLAND, Dosson, Piper, 
Matisse, Cocteau, etc. PARK LANE 
HOUSE (facing Dorchester Hotel entrance). 
Wkdays 11-7, Sun, 2-7. Opening Friday 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
two lectures on (i) “The Co-existence of 
Tradition and Modern Tendencies’ and (ii) 
‘The Co-ordination of Architecture and 
Town Planning’ will be given by Professor 


SUPREME FOR CROSSWORDS 


CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


DICTIONARY 

















Gréber (Paris) at 5.30 p.m, 01 24 and 25 
October at University College (Architectural From All Booksellers 
Theatre), Gower Street, W.C.1. ADMIS- 1376 Pages 20s. net 








SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
three lectures entitled ‘L’iconoclasme byzan-| 4 
tin: Etude archéologique’ will be given by 1 


Professor A. Grabar (Collége de France) at 1 MUST WE \ 







5.30 p.m. on 19, 20 and 27 October at the 

Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Portman ? 
Square, W.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITH- e \ 
OUT TICKET. — James Henderson, 

Academic Registrar And fight the Fire Fiend without 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A lecture on 


| 
L 
I 
! 
§ NU-SWIFT ? Even the Royal 
The Chantecier Legend’ will be given by, } 
t 
i 
i 
! 
! 


' 

! 
Navy don't dothat. Pleasesend ! 
us details of your wonderfully ! 
rapid and reliable Fire Extinguis- : 
hers-BEFOREITISTOO LATE! | 
' 

' 

' 

‘ 


Protessor U. T, Holmes (North Carolina) at . 
5.30 p.m on 25 Ocwbher at University 
London, Senate House, W.C.1 AD- 
MISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET.— 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar 


ot 


ee iileanienabail ae 








WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: i 

Michael Ayrton : ar exhibition of paintings, 4 Address....... steeenees ct eteeeteeeeeeeeeees 
drawings, sculpture, book illustrations and i Post to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W.1. 
Stage design. 1944-1955. Weekdays 11-6; 

Sundays 2-6. Closed Mondays. Admission PRG MS7IS BY IT-3 Multa mal ag 
'free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. ’ 








JOE 
MACBETH 


NMOd JI0/sdN 
OTHOMYIONN FHL GINUNL 


= i 
COINS AND MEDALS, best prices paid,| 
especially for collections and gold, 1954} 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Specimen} 
Bulletin 6d.—B. A, Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
Portland St,, London, W.1. (Tel.: Lan. 3677.) 
COMPLETE RECOVERY from mea! 
time melancholy guaranteed by Rayner'’s 
delectable Indian Mango Chutney. From all/ 
good grocers. 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
arrange deferred payments for Micro's 
Corneal and Contact Lenses, Free booklet 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, 
W.1. Telephone GER, 2531, 197a Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Tel, REG, 6993. 
Branches in main towns, 


DAILY HELP OFFERED 
appetites by Rayner's Indian 
ney. Available from all good grocers, 
FRAU ANNY DAEHNCKE of the Toch- 
terenheim, Blau-Weiss, Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen, Germany, offers a good position in her 
internat to an English girl 20-30 interested in 
ski-ing to teach English. In return she will 
have the opportunity to learn German and 
Italian, Literature and the arts and House- 
hold Management.—Apply with English re- 
ferences and photo as soon as possibie 
FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE: Specialised Private Tuition by cor- 
respondence.—TUTOR, 64 Finchley Court, 
London, N.3. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X 
MR. K. WAS NOT BY ANY MEANS 
WEALTHY, but when he was ill he was ab! 
to afford nursing home treatment, privat 
specialist consufation and nursing. He b 
longed the B.U.P.A. which refunded almost 
all the fees and charges. If you are under 
65 years of age write for literature and 
ensure the same advantages for yourself and 








to drooping 
Mango Chut 


your family. British United Provident Asso 
ciation, HL/2 Provident House, Essex Street, 
Strand, London, W.C.2 


OLD JEWELLERY, GOLD AND SILVER 
required, Best prices offered without obliga 
tion Registered post or personal call 
Harrods Ltd., London, S.W.1, SLO. 1234 

PUBLIC PROTEST MEETING against the 
suffering of animals transported to the vivi 


section laboratories. Caxton Hall, Westmin 


ster, Thursday, October 20 at 7 p.m, Chair 
man : Peter Freeman, M.P. Speakers : Thre 
medical men, You are cordially invited 
attend 

SHIRT REPAIRS.—Moderate charges, work 
of highest standard, Post shirt(s) for free 
estimate or send for full price list to 
Joanna, Dept. 18, 26 Southbourne Grove, 
W. Southbourne, Bovrnemouth, Hants 
STAMMERING treatment and nervous 
hesitancy. Course of 20 weekly posta 
lessons, Write for 16-page prospectus {rec 


Chas. Seymour, ‘Speech,’ Potters Nurseries, 
Ash, Aldershot. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 


for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20s. monthly. Free trial, Write for illus 
particulars tree, in plain eneviope. Vandre 


Lid. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES. of Grafton 
Street, London, W.1 and Thurloe Street 
South Kensington, invite you to visit their 
Christmas display of cards, pictures, books 
and other attractive gifts —Please write for 

r Christmas Shopping Catalogue 
TRAIN to be a Continental Courier 


Stamp for particulars, H. & C. Couriers (2), 
26 Mayfair Avenue, Bexleyhéath, Kent 


WANTED, Anything illustrating British elec 
tri steam or horse tramways before 193 
such as photos, tickets, maps, guides, and 
specially old postcard views.—C, Carter, 164 
Buckhurst Way, Buckhurst Hill, Essex 
WISE INVESTMENT follows wise reading 


Weigh up prospects by reading the Inve 





Chronicle, the best informed and widest read 
financial weekly Iwo issues free from 
32 Investors’ Chronicle House, 11 Grocers 
Hall Court, London, E.C.2 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter a: the New York, N.Y., Post Cifice, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator Ltp. 
Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLDeN Ltp., Idea! House, Argyl! St., London, W.1, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot 
Pos‘age on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1$d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, October 14, 


W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221 


| 
| 1935. Offér tei 
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“at 
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voliime, of “Mediey’ for 


t Tap < 20°. Segte Scombe 
Road South, ’St. Ledtnipt on. Son 2 


£1,000 OFFERED to Story ‘Writers ! Editor 


cgay 


WANTED: Bo 





SPECTAT 


FRENCH : Have you FAILED? Specialised 
Prep.: EXAMS by corr. (See “FUTOR”’), 
personal column. 


| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in| 


wants serial openings. First Prize £500 and) Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others, 


five prizes of £100.—Full details on appli-|6 months and 


14 weeks’ courses begin at 


cation to the FICTION EDITOR (Room) frequent intervals.—Davies’s, White Lodge, 


K), Newnes-Pearson Publications, 
House, Southampton Street, Strand, London, | 
W.C.2, 








to any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks) 


LITERARY 


“FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, | B.Sc., 


Tower|2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
St. Giles Comprehensive training Grad 


| Course. Next term January 9th, Pros. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert. of 
Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A.., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 


but I've been putting it off.” No time? For! B.D. Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 


things you really want to do you can always 
make ume, The LSJ for 35 years under the 
Patronage of leading newspaper proprietors 
and editors, has helped thousands to success, 
by personal tuition by correspondence, It 
may help you. It costs nothing to enquire 
Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., 
London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. MUS. 4574. There 
are LSJ students all over the world. 
AUTHOR’S TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
Specialists in MS prepartion for press; 
professional finish Bookwork, novels, etc.: 
punched and bound. Best white bond sup- 
plied, 2s. per 1,000 words, Victor Steeple, 
Stede House, Harrietsham, Kent. 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAU to all office 
staff, men and women, Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Stella Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2, TRAfalgar 9090. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors. No sales—no fees, Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction-| 
Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent} 
Street, London, W.1. } 
‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success. 
No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free Sl 
*Know How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A 
Schoo! of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000; 6d. carbon 
Theses, plays, Accuracy assured. — E. 
Jennings, 5S Brockman Road, Folkestone 


ree booklet, The Regent Institute (Dept 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


«6-£12 INTERESTING POST available. — 





Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 

Duke St., W.1. MAY. 6626, 
EDUCATIONAL 

4 MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP of 


£250 for Musical Composition will be offered 
n 1956, Age limit 30, Closing date for entries 


Feb, 29, 1956, Particulars from the Hon 
Sec., Mr. J, R. Stainer, Redcote, 48 Port 
Hill Gardens, Shrewsbury 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
girls. New courses Jan. Sth. Canteen 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W 3. Hampstead 5986. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service. Commercial. General 
Cert, of Education, etc. Also many practical 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects 
Write today for free prospectus mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans or 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 





WRITE FOR PROFTT, Send for interesting | 
f 


fessional exams., mod. fees. Prospectus from 
Cc. D. Park r, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est, 1894). 

SHINE IN EXAMS—QUARTER WORK ! 
New study plan for you or children—any 
exam! 6s, 6d brings 40,000 word EXAM 
SECRET, and details of postal tuition of 
Hons. B.A.—Dennis Jackson, 6 Rosslyn 
Rd., Manchester 16. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 


South Molton Street, W.1. May 5306 
(3 lines). 

WESTONBIRT SCHOOL, TETBURY, 
GLOS.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, includ- 


ing one for MUSIC and for ART, are offered 
on the results of an examination to be held 
on February 22 and 23, 1956. The maximum 
value of the Scholarship awards is £150 a 
year, Particulars and entry forms should be 
obtained from the Headmistress. Closing 
date for applications. February 3. 


WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for 
the great School of Mankind—Life itself— 
is the aim of The New School, Kings 
Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali- 
sation the method (based on Rudolph Steiner 
principles) seeks to unfold individual facul 
ties and gifts and to develop truly social 
impulses, Boys and girls, 6 to 18 received 
as day children or boarders at moderate 
fees. Number of vacancies now due to recent 
extensions, 





SHOPPING BY POST 


BLACK FOREST Pine Bath tablets. “*Silver- 
pin.” Really supreme natural fragrance 
guaranteed, refreshing, 3s, 9d, per packet. 
Pine Spirit Embrocation, 7s, 6d. per bottle, 
From good chemists, departn «tal stores or 
Ravika Ltd., 64 Aldermanbury, London, 
.f.2. 


CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cau- 
terisation and even surgery; but withal, the 
condition—particularly as catarrhal deaf- 
remains: the implacable enemy of 
activity, happiness (and beauty) 

that powerful purifier given by 
for the use of man—will liquidate 
and dewxicate the whole system 

today for 1,000 Garlisol (non- 
smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply), 
with informative booklet.—Garlisol Natural 
Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 


ness 
fitness, 
Garlic 
Nature 
catarrh, 
Send 40s 


RARE STAMPS,.—Fine Selections of al! 
countries (B.C. or For.) sent on approval at 
6d. in the Is. discount from catalogue prices 
Sold singly. Many old issues to quarter Cat 

J. WAITI, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent 





small, to 





A Welsh Coxswain 


THIS MAN IS NEWS 


every time a lifeboat puts to 
sea. He gives his services 
willingly : he deserves your 
support. Help him by sending 
a contribution, however 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.!I 
Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : Col. A, D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A, 



























OR, OCTOBER 14, guys 





CHRISTMAS Gipyg 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, 

direct from factory, save £4 £8. Se main, 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon: ‘Oday, 
BUY YOUR CHRISTM CARDS 
the Grenfell Ass., 66 Victotie ge ied 
S.W.1, and so help Grenfell’s medica London 
for the Labrador fishermen. Iijus pA 
request, 14d. é bed 
CHRISTMAS CARDS tha 

ENT. Original wood cngnuiga ae 
prints, etc.—The Cocklands Press ‘baton 
Oxford. Approval post free U.K, Prices ftom 
24d. to Is. 4d. Overprinting a Speciality 

| NOTEPAPER PRINTED with address 
etc. Send 24d. stamps for samples cau 
choice of style and type to suit your oy, 
taste.—S, Roy, 71 Station Road, Hadley 
Manchester. All printing work undertaken 
SHETLAND Fairisle bordered 

| Ladies, Gents, Children. Travel rugs Woo! 
Lists. Approvals. — Peter Johnston, Twat, 
| Bixter, Shetland. 

THE GIFT OF GOOD TASTE, Galbrain's 
| Scotch Shortbread. Baked with finest 
butter, sugar and flour its rich flavour js 
——-. 1 >. 7s, 3d., 2 Ib. 12s. 34., pow 
free U.K.—Galbraith’s, 70-82 High § 
Ayr, Scotiand — 
WHOLE FRUIT APRICOT JAM. The ty 
shipments have arrived and present stocks 
cannot be renewed until 1956. This Jam gy. 
cially imported by from South Afric 
every year is quite the most exquisite of aij 
whole-fruit Jams.Only ingredients fresh fir. 
grade whole apricots and pure cane Sugar 
2 Ib. tins, 6 for 19s. original case of 24, 7% 
Course-cut Seville orange marmalade trom 
the same skippers. Same excellence an 
purity, 2 Ib, tins, © for 17s. 3 tins each jag 
and marmalade, 18s, All post and Carriage 
paid SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, 
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ACCOMMODATION 


ARGYLL COAST: Two small furnished 
houses available; low rent to suitable tenants 
preferably university background.—Box |] 


QUIET ACCOM. Large Fur, Bed.-Sit, an 
kitchen. Use bathroom, El, and gas, Garage 
Garden. Studio Bedrooms available. § mis 
walk town, 6 months or longer, Also Board 
Residents welcomed. — Write to Day 
**Pendrea,’* Gulval, Penzance. 


TO LET, Quiet, well-furrished grd.fir, bed 
sit, in private hse, nr, Sloane Sq, wi 
bkfst., heat, light, etc. No ckg, facil, Sut 
bachelor.—Box 1345, 





HOTELS 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W 


Cliff, Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 220 yards sea from, 
Gardens, Putting Green, Garages, Super 
lative food, 74 gns. weekly; Xmas 9} gm. 


CONVALESCENT Nursing Home—Homy 
wood House, Rowkook, Horsham, Sum 
(Phone Oakwood Hill 389), Nursing ates 
tion, Beautiful country residence. Excellea! 
cuisine, 

GUILDFORD, Surrey, Quarry Edge Prive 
Hotel, A.A, & R.A.C. approved, 
quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817. 

OLD COASTGUARD HOTEL, MOUSE 
HOLE, PENZANCE, Phone and gram 
Mousehole 222. Late sunsets, autumn Uni, 
spring flowers; mild climate; good libran, 
comfortable chairs; well-sprung beds; peal 
and log fires, All blend well to make 
happy holiday on edge of sea, Clos 
December, Terms: mid-September to ait 
July, 7-8 gens. Brochure, S. P. Bryant, 


SWITZERLAND.—Spend your WINTER 
SPORTS in a delightful 18th century Chale 
recently enlarged & renovated with emf 
comfort, run by a young couple, Good 
cuisine, low terms, Ski fields, ice rink 0 
doorstep, ski lifts, ski schools, Brochure. 
—C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bot 
Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex, 

THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year# 
Farringford, on the Isle of Wight. This 
beautiful country house famed for its good 
food and courteous service is the ideal plat 
for those who have to take a late holiday 
Fully licensed A.A. & R.A.C. appointed.- 
Apply to the Manager, Farringford Hot 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Sw 
rington, 11 miles from sea; buses pass, 
tral heating all rooms. Several ground-Goot 


bedrooms, Billiards table. Special terms 
winter residents. Unlicensed, West Chilun 
ton 2257. 





. at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London 
Subscription Rat 








